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ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT. 





DEDICATION. 


“ Tt cannot but be 
That some heart is waiting 

Somewhere for me.”’ 

To that Unknown One, 
Whoever she be, 

These lines are inscribed 
By one fancy free. 


INTRODUCTION. 
Should you a$k me whence these phantoms, 
Whence these ghostly lines of nonsense, 
I should answer, I should tell you, 
That as came the ghost to Hamlet, 
So and in like manner came they 
From the brain's peculiar fancy 
To revise the current story, 
Scratch its flattering varnish from it, 
Tear the tinted veil of romance 
And reveal the homespun plainness 
Of the rustic “Old Nen England.” 
They have come to clip the feathers 
Of the shrill swan of Menander, 
Lest he fly above our vision, 
And to hammer out the lesson, 
Lesson grand of self-reliance 
In your study, wooing, living; 
To instil the golden maxim, 
“ Mind your own concerns, and never 
Leave your interests to others.”’ 
Thev have come as come the spirits 
At the call of mediums curious. 
To amuse you they have sallied 
Forth into the world of letters, 
Turning order into chaos, 
Rapping, tipping, turning, breaking, 
Overthrowing all the beauty 
And the airy domes of fancy, 
Made by him who sung of Plymouth 
In the Mase’s sweetest accents. 
Read, and if perchance I please you 
Smile for me a beaming nosegay. 
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MILES STANDISH -—Revised. 


CANTER I. 


In the ancient days of blue law, when the Baptists 
were earless and noseless, 

Up and down, back and forth, like a game rooster 
watching his hen flock, 

Strode in a barn-like room Miles Standish the Puri- 
tan Captain. 

Stubby and short was his form, but as tough as scrub 
oaks on a sand bank. 

Near him was seated John Alden, a mistletoe hitched 
to this oak tree, 

For he was of moonshiny mould and was scratching 
down love-letters many. 


Saddenly, loudly outbursting, like a yeast bottle get- 
ting excited, 

Spake, in a sophomore style, Miles Standish, the Cap- 
tain of twelve men: 

**Look at this sword and this armor, bedecked with 
these blood spots and bullets, 

And see how th y glimmer with brightness, and look 
at myself, if you please, John. 

Aint we considerable some, more or less, so to speak, 
as they say it.” 4 , 
This he said with a smile, which glistengd gre dia- 
monds in mud banks. + 

Alden laughed as he wrote, and thought of moonshine 
and Prisc illa. 

** Look at my iron-mouthed parson, the cannon aloft 
on the church roof; 

About as much of a bore as preachers usually carry, 
And a great deal more force in his logic fur affecting 
the hearts of the heathen.” 

Then he stood long at the window and Cupid show- 
ered darts at him thickly, 

Whilescribbling went on by the scribe, whoscratched 
like a hen in a famine. 


Nothing was heard but the scratching, and the ardent 
youth’s palpitations, 
With a semi-occasional sigh distilled from the heart 
of the Captain, — 
Who was reading the dog-eared tales of the warrior, 
Julius Caesar. 
Suddenly closing the book with a slam of the bull’s- 
hi fe cover, . 
Sudden and loud, like the bang of a hydrogen pop- 
gun, 
He said, in a braying voice, ‘‘ A wonderful man was 
this Caesar. 
He never would go to grass, like the famous Nebu- 
chadnezzar; 
Truly a wondertul man was Caius Julius Cesar; 
Hero of five hundred battles, and about the same 
number of women, 
And besides all this, he won the battle of Something- 
or-Other 
B, keeping my excellent adage, which I’ve often told 
you before, John, 
‘Mind your own business, man, and never leave it 
to others.’” 
Again there was a dead calm; save the scratching of 
loving affection, 
Whose Alpha and Omega was “ The Puritan maiden 
Priscilla,” 
Which excited the pen very much, and was thicker 
than colons or commas, 
Again came the pop-gun explosion, and the guttural 
voice of the Captain: 
** A bachelor isn’t a brick. That’s true, any way you 
can fix it. 
Adam was blest with his Eve, andro I might be with 
Priscilla. 
Long have I thought of this girl, but my heart hasn't 
courage to hail her; 
So you be my trumpet of brass, to speak her fair and 
entreat her, , 
In the softest words of your learning, for J speak in 
actions, not phrases. 
Tell her a blunt old Captain wants to swap off the 
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For her womanly heart of love, and make her his 
Guardian Angel.” 


John Alden, Priscilla’s young lover, was smashed by 
this terrible message, 

And smiles wouldn’t come at his bidding, while 
blasbes would stay spite his order. 

Just as the magnet loses its power in the midst of 
an earthquake, 

So stopped the heart palpitation in Alden on hearing 
this sentence, 

And his heart tripped his faltering tongue as he 
answered : 

Such a love song as that I am sure I should wrongly 
attune it. 

‘Mind your own business, man,’—I am only repeat- 
ing your adage— 

‘If you wish a thing to be well done, you must not 
leave it to others.’ ” 

“0,” said the Captain, with sorrow, as he wiped 
briny tears from his sad eye, . 

“The maxim is good in its place, but here it is quite 
out of season. 

1 aint scared by a shot-gun nor skedaddied by ten 
mouths of cannon, 

But a thundering ‘ No!’ shot out of the mouth of a 
woman. 

“hat is a charge that would git me and make a Bull 
Run of my courtship.” 

Allovercome by this pathos, and feeling his comrade’s 
affliction, 

Friendship prevailed over love, and Alden went op 
his mission. 


CANTER II. 


Out of the log cabin clearing, and into the shades of 
the forest, 
Went the disconsolate lover, the birds groaning 
round him, “ poor fellow !”’ 
And he envied their fine habitations, their bliss of 
requited affection, 
And his thoughts were wildly excited, like a district 
school by the thunder. 
‘Must I indeed love my neighbor,” he cried, as he 
sighed in his spirit, 
** Better than I do myself, and try to get my love to 
love him? 
This is the cross I must bear, to be myself crucified 
on it. 
Providence strangely conducts, and I have.been 
chasing a phantom.” 


So through the woods Alden walked, and gathered 
May-tlowers on his journey. 
“‘ These are,” he said, “like Priscilla, but I am the 
last rose of summer. 
I take them to speak my farewell, in the golden lan- 
guage of roses, 
To fade as she forgets me, and die as her love for me 
dieth.” 
After a glimpse of the sea, and a very small peep at 


a meaiow, 
After hearing a song from the merry young maiden 
Priscilla, 7 


He came right up to the door, where the woolly snow- 
» fiskes were now drifting, 
Under the diligent spindle of the Paritan maiden 
Priscilla. 
Before ber was opened a psalm-book with notes like 
the bird tracks of sandstone, 
And the verses twining around them like ivy to cover 
their coarseness. 
From these hieroglyphics Priscilla was singing de- 
lighted, 
Cheering that rough old house, and thrilling the 
heart of the lover. 
Over his sorrowing soul like the rush of a mighty 
spring freshet 
Poured the chilly reflections of what bad been as 
well as what might be, 
And ghosts of dead hopes besieged him, piercing his 
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But he brought his teeth fiercely together, as if to 

devour them, and answered : 

** Root hog or die is my status, and the job must be 

somehow completed, 

Even if I should root up my hopés and my castles of 

fancy. 

The Heavens deny me the girl, and I surely ought 

not to gainsay them.”’ 

Right into the room marched the ‘lover, and Priscilla 

ran forward with welcome, 

And said, ‘The devil is always around when one is 

thinking about him. 

I have long been thinking of you, as I sang from the 

beautiful psalm-book ” Pr * 

Dumb with delight at her words, John blushed, 
thought, then gave her the posies, , / 


Then they talked of the birds, and the spring, and . 

the memories of the old country, 

And soon John told her right blantly she was only a 

delicate vine ; : 

And needed a firm oak to twine on, to, bless her, and 

guide her, and love her, 2 

Anf@i that oak was a sturdy scrub oak, the excellent 

Captain of Plymouth. 

*Twas as blunt as the words of policemen, and Miles 

Standish Dimeelf cot not have beat it, e 

Priscilla’s eyes were distended, like a blue fish’s out 

of the water, 

And her tongue war chained with surprise, so sud- 

den this ambuscale shot came. 

As soon as the waves of her spirit sank intocalmness 

she answered: 

** Does the Captain indeed wish a wedding, without 

paying the price in a waving?” 

John Alden tried to explain—The Captain had no 

time for such things. 

*“*No time for such things now, then how will it be 

after wedding? 

This is your failing, you men, you want to pick from 

the women 

Without even showing your love, and coming up 
slow to the popping, ‘ 

Like a hunter for quails elsewhere, who cautiously 
comes at his victim. 

Even this old man perbaps might have won me, but 
now my answer is never.” 


Still Alden spoke for his friend, like a lawyer remov- 
ing objections, 

Speaking long of his deeds, his fame, bis descent and 
his courage; 

Rough like the diamond and short, but for all that 
great in his spirit, 

And worthy of any young woman that spoke the 
Englishman’s language. 

While John fairly glowed with the ardor the Cap- 
tain’s virtues excited, 

Forgetting himself for another, in the noble tribute 
of friendship, 

Archly the maiden said, while her eyes were like 
stars in their twinkling, 

And smiles wreathed her beautiful mouth, ‘‘ Why 
don’t you blow for yourself, John?” 


CANTER IT. 


Into the open air John Alden rashed as if crazy, 

And fanned his feverish brows with the chilly breath 
of the east wind. 

The day was blushing “‘ Farewell” most lovingly as 
it departed, 

As a simple, i 
dear lover, 

And the great red sun, like a jolly young toper at 
midnight, 

Was fust disappearing for rest among the fair nymphs 
of the mountains. 

The wind blowed him fiercely and cross, like a maid- 
en two days after wedding; ° 

The neighboring sea groaned in pity, and Demos- 
thenes-like he addres-ed it: 

“* My tears are more briny than thee, and my heart 


t girl blushes happiness on her 








spirit with anguish. 


is more restless with sorrow. 
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Is it my fault that Priscilla prefers me instead of the 
Captain?” 

And the briny waves roared back an answer, “ It is 
most surely your fault, John.” 

Then he said, “‘ Her beauty did tempt me, her words, 
like Eve’s, were from Satan.” 


Troubled and restless of soul, he sought the unlovable 
Captain, 

Sitting alone by himself, in one of the cabins of 
Plymouth. 

“Long have ye been, my son, but not very great is 
the distance. 

While you were gone, I have fought, bled and con- 
quered, but say, my Cupid, how goes it?” 


Then Alden told him the whole, as softly as he could 
arrange it. 

But when he came to the climax, “‘ Why don’t you 
blow for yourself, John?” 

Up jumped the chubby old captain, and anger burst 
out like a bombshell, 

Scattering terror and dust here and there, far and 
near, all about him. 

In short he was greatly excited, like a fourth of July 
celebration. 

Wildly he screamed, and loud, like a girl whom ber 
lover has slighted ; 

“and you too, you brute, you rascal, and drel 


That my heart preferred you to the Captain, and 
plead for your noble devotion.” 

Then they blushed together, and blowed, and sweet- 
ly communed with each other, 

And walked together away, discoursing of love and 
affection. 

Thus as Israel’s host, while they toward Canaan 
journeyed, 

Went backward in Protean zeal, then forward again 
in their ardor, 

So John, having slightly retreated, again went 
steadily onward, 

On to the Promieed Land of his ceaseless longing and 
hoping, 

Led by the pillar of love and fed by the manna of 
friendship. 


CANTER VI. 

Meanwhile the choleric Captain, completely routed 
by Cupid, 

KRaged at this strange subjugation of a dauntless vet- 
eran soldier, 

And took his revenge for this blow, that had pierced 
to his heart’s deep recesses, . 

By piercing some Indian hearts, and putting fall 
stop to their vaunting. 

Pecksuot dubbed him ‘ The Little,” and the bold 





, 


and traitor, 
We have been friends heretofore, but hate now 
slaughters our triendship.” 


When the Captain had thusly remarked, he paced 
like a horse in a treadmill. 

But a message came in about Injuns, and the Cap- 
tain strode off to the council, 

While the tender John Alden remained, and thought 
of various matters. 


The wrathfal old Captain paced off, and strode right 
into the council. 

There were various men, of every phase of opinion, 

Only one ot them old, who stood like Mt. Blanc mid 
the mountaina, 

Ap Injan was standing at hand, who seemed the first 
cousin of Satan, 

Brimstone in his complexion, and eyes like the fires 
of the wreckers. 

A brassy, leather-bound Bible was lying unopened 
before them, 

And beside it a fierce rattlesnake, who had taken a 
breaktast of arrows; 

Brought by this Indian fiend to speak of their wily 
detiance. 

Miles Standish heard them debating of an answer 
proper and fitting, 

Only one tongue for peace, and that belonged to the 
Elder. 

To him then responded the Captain, boiling right 
over with anger: 

‘What, sir, would you make war, with merely a 
scriptural pop-gun? 

Is it to shoot cork-stoppers our cast iron preacher is 
stationed 

There on the peak of the church, or is it to shoot 
thrilling logic? 

The only language of ours that is understood by the 
Injun 

1s the brilliant language of powder expressed from 
the throat of a cannon.” 


And then be jerked out the arrows, like a dentist 
extracting a grinder, 

And fed with powder and bullets that snake of fear- 
leas detiance ; 

Crammed him up to the jaws, as they cram each 
other with whale grease, ; 

Up to the tips of their teeth, in the gushing regions 
of Greenland. 

** Here is your answer,” he said, and handed it back 
to the savage, 

And soon they saw only the back of the Injun pierc- 
ing the forest. 


CANTER IV. 

Just as the soft, soggy meadows were steaming a wel- 
come to morning, 

Clothed in the mist and woollen, eight soldiers tramp- 
ed out of the clearing, 

Seeming like tall trees walking, as they marched 
through the fog to the forest, 

With Standish the stubby ahead, and walking beside 
him an Injun. 

Bright and gay rose the sun, like a jolly, red-coated 
sentry, 

And the surf charged up on the shore, like a host of 
ghosts on a stampede, 

Coming up to wash on the beach before beginning 
their labors. 

*Twas the day of the May-Flower’s departing, and 
Alden intended a passage ; 
But the ghostly hand before him that constantly 
beckoned him onward 
Wasn’t so strong on his heart as the little hand 
holding him backward. 





Watt. t defied him, 

But he blotted the insult in blood, and erased the 
charge with his dagger. 

* Little man, Pecksy called you indeed,” said Hobo- 
mok, guide of the white man, 

‘* But a man’s a man for all that, and you were too 
big for him muchly.” 

Thus ended the Indian scrimmage, and the head of 
the proud Wattawamat, 

Up-raised to belfry, the church was a focus of joy to 
the people. 


CANTER VII. 

Then followed a spell of sweet peace, spotted with 
skirmishes frequent, 

For the Captain still fought with the Injuns, and also 
with Cupid within him; 

Felt the heart burn intense, and his anger burning 
like hemlock, 

In the blaze of mortified pride, which common sense 
often extinguished. 

But Alden piled up some logs, in the shape of cob- 
houses of children, 

With rushes to keep off the rain, and thin paper, oil- 
ed, at the window, 

While a stall not far from the house kept Raghorn, 
the pet bull of Alden. 

But Sunday, and week day, and always, he thought 
and dreamed of Priscilla, 

And his teet, as well as his thoughts, would gravitate 
constantly thither, 

And his heart was with her forever, and couldn’t be 
tempted to leave her. 


Once as he watched her at spinning, he spun out a 
long thread of moonshine, 

Compliment, fancy and love, all interwove in its 
texture, 

And he pointed ahead to the days, when mothers 
should point to Priscilla, 

As a model lady and housewife, like Bertha the 
beautifal spinner. 

Priscilla broke off her thread as she blushed at this 
outburst of fervor, 

And thereupon tangled John Alden in yarn and in 
love at the same time. 


While they were getting thus mixed, a breathless 
measenger entered, 

Saying an Indian arrow had stolen the life of Miles 
Standish. 

The town would be burned up at once, and the peo- 
ple devoured by the red men. 

In attitude wild stood Priscilla, half determined to 
faint upon Alden, 

But John, with such thrills of delight as the death of 
a wealthy relation 

Awakes in the hearts of the heirs, embraced then the 
startled Priscilla, 

As inheritors grasp on the guld that death has lav- 
ished upon them. 

His heart made a wild palpitation, like a thump on 
the head of a bass drum. 

And, like a negro delivered, he hailed the milennium 


present, 
Saying, ‘‘ Whom God hath united, let no man put 
them asunder.” 


Even as sponges and water, the first all dry, stiff and 
thirsty, 

The latter seeking a rest, when they meet unite with 
each other, 

So Priscilla and Alden united, and one was lost in 
the other. 


CANTER VIII. 
Like a glowing fat alderman rose the great blushing 
lord of the day-time, 
With his chains and his trinkets of gold, and his nose 
like the last rose of summer, 
While his rosy face splendidly shone, like brass 
brightly glowing in gaslight. 


*T was the wedding-day of Priscilla, and the Law and 
the Gospel stood ready 

Tv splice those two ardent hearts that would gravi- 
tate strong to each other. F 





In the old Dutch way it was done, and they were 
moulded together. 


Horrors! When it was ended, a form marched into 
their presence 

Clad in a warrior’s steel, and clothed in sorrow and 
80 forth. 

They thought of the father of Hamlet, another ghost 
clad in hisarmor, - 

Priscilla thought that her Banquo had returned to 
earth to reproach her 

For stabbing him deep to the heart by her stern and 
earnest refusal. 

Why does the bridegroom stare, like a boy ona circus 
procession, 

And why does the bride faint away, and lay her pale 
f:ce on his shoulder? 

Is it a genuine ghost, airy, and cloudy, and senseless, 

Come from the Indian’s grave to prophesy ill of the 
wedding? 

He had been for a long time concealed, watching 
behind the closed doorway, 

His heart being softeried by sense, as the sun melts 
the ice by its ardor, 

And when the service was finished, he strode toward 
the bride and the bridegroom, 

And bodily stood there before them, Miles Standish 
the Captain of Plymouth. 

Then there was shaking of hands, and the Captain 
confessed he had blundered, 

Wished them joy of their wedding, and talked like a 
sensible being. 

Laughing, he said to Priscilla, ‘I should have re- 
garded my adage, 

‘Mind your own business, man, and never leave it to 
others,’ 

And, moreover, May and December cannot be blended 
together. 

The people then rushed round the Captain, question- 
ing, joking and talking, 

Till the soldier said in confusion that he preferred an 
Indian ambush 

To this treatment of friends that found him entirely 
defenceless.” 


Then the bride was on Raghorn enthroned, the pet 
bull of Alden the happy, 

And like a queen of the woods she rode to her new 
habitation, 

On’ the way serenaded by birds, and the ringing 
laughter of friendship. 

So through the Plymouth woods passed onward the 
bridal procession. 


CANTER IX. 


No longer by pretty Priscilla was the heart of Miles 
Standish excited, 

But persistent Dan Cupid kept shooting till the 
stripling kad conquered the giant, 

As David ef old slew Goliath ; but this time the heart 
had been wounded, 

And only one taiisman known could heal it and tune 
it to gladness, 

And that was Barbara’s heart, the idol he sought for 
his fireside. 

He laid close siege to this prize, like a soldier be- 
sieging a fortress, 

And followed his excellent adage, whose worth he 
had learned by his failure, 

‘Mind your own business yourself, and never leave 
it to others.”’ 

And on that line he fought it out till the maiden had 
blushed her surrender. 

He grew young and merry in spirit, and prim and 
tasteful in body, 

As he walked with the Puritan maid, and bluntly 
talked of affection. 

The lion was changed to the lamb, and wooing suc- 
ceeded to warring. 

*Tis useless to tell of the skirmish; how she told him 
his love was a phantom, 

And his heart was trost-bitten by age and cracked 
by the charming Priscilla. 

And then when he flattered she blushed, and when 
he kissed her she pouted, 

And dared him to do it again, but bore the next 
kiss like a martyr; 

And when he asked for her heart, and the hand that 
he covered with kisses, 

She turned her head from his gaze, and replied with 
a feeble refusal. 

But the captain still, poured out his love, and she 
blushed like a garden of roses, 

And said, “ I couldn’t wed you, so old, and so love- 
cracked, and ugly.” 

Yet the soldier would not retreat and continued his 
siege of affection, 

While Barbara listened in silence, and punctuated 
his wooing 

With sighs, and blushes, and frowns, all flags of 
truce to the lover, 

Indicating that the besieged will surely and quickly 
surrender. 

Then Miles Standish gathered his powers for one 
more desperate onset, 

And saying, ‘“* You’re sweeter than sugar,” he kissed 
her so cutely and smartly 

That the walls caught the echo of love, and the cat 
looked up in amazement. 

Then Barbara roguishly laughed, and said, “‘ Rascal, 
take back your sweetness,” 

And claspinug the Captain with joy, she gave it back 
in a hurry. 

So the soldier prevailed in his wooing, and she strack 
Ler colors and married. 





L’ENVOT. 
Tell me not, ye broken hearted, 
Love is but a cruel ghost, 
Leading on the fond pursuer 
Till his heart and hope are lost. 


Love is real! Love is honest! 
He who scorns it is a fool. 
*Tis the glorious seminary, 
Where each heart should go to school. 


Not deception and not flirting 3 
E’er arise from glorious love ; 

They are but the painted blushes, 
Masks and counterfeits of love. 


Like the magic fruit of legend, 
It can charm the ills of life. 

Swell your rapture, check your sorrow, 
By joy’s talisman, a wife. 


But remember in your wooing 
To arrange your own concerns, 
And believe your suit is prospered 
When a lady pouts and spurns. 


Love is crazy, blind and stubborn, 
And the lips a lover scold 

When the heart is wildly drumming 
Welcome to the suitor bold. 


Let us then be up and wooing 
With a heart to win a mate; 

Still the trail of love pursuing, 
Till the prize is won of fate. 





HEALTH AND HAPPINESS, 

The two things which conduce most to health and 
happiness are labor and abstinence. Spartan sever- 
ities are not recommended ; nor could they be condu- 
cive either to health or happiness; but that degree 
of labor which may be had without being oppressive, 
and that quantity of food which suffices to support 
nature without loading the stomach. But labor and 
abstinence are two things which mankind take most 
pains to avoid. Yet what can exercise a more 
healthy influence both upon the mind and body than 
these? And not only should a man be temperate in 
food, but moderate in ali things. Moderation of dis- 
position teaches us to restrain all the evil workings 
of the mind—to repress jealousies, envy, anger, 
malice, hatred, revenge and all those baneful pas- 
sions which have ruined the health and peace of 
thousands. It directs us, too, to cultivate all the 
benevolent feelings of our nature, to moderate our 
desires—and above all, to do unto others as we would 
they should do unto us. By this means we shall in- 
sure peace and tranquillity of mind, which are abso- 
lutely requisite to the fall enjoyment of all the facul- 
ties of the mind, and that thorough performance of 
all the animal functions of the body without any 
impediment, pain or molestation. The mind thus 
disengaged from tumultuous passions, and the body 
free from disorders, render existence a happiness to 
us, and life an object to desire, while the loss of these 
blessings implies the loss of everything pleasant and 
delectable. ‘To enjoy good health,” said St. Evre- 
mond, a celebrated French philosopher, “is better 
than to command the whole world. Health is the 
fountain of every blessing; for without this, we 
couki not relish the most exquisite pleasures or enjoy 
the most desirable objects.” Without health we can 
neither be happy in ourselves, nor useful—at least, 
not in a considerable degree—to our friends, or to so- 
ciety. Much, undoubtediy, depends on original vigor 
of constitution. But, by a judicious attention to sun- 
dry particulars, health may in many cases be pre- 
served, where it would otherwise be lost. 





Work with a will, and also with your bands and 
head. It is such that achieve the great things of the 
world. Nothing is easy that has value. Laziness 
and sloth never raised a man above the grade of a 
monkey. Work does the thing, the right thing, and 
the whule thing. 








And so the far. famed little boat took the wind and 

its crew and departed. 
CANTER V. 

He walked up and down on the beach, and thought 
all the while of.Priscilla, 

And when he turned him to go, the maiden was 
standing beside him. 

“Don’t go off mad, John,” she said, ‘‘ I am sure you 

can’t properly blame me, 
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And happier two there were not in all the township 
of Plymouth. 

Both Standish and Alden were blest with healthy 
and happy descendants, 

And often the altar of Hymen has woven the two 
lines together, 

And the children are always learned before their 
lisping is over 

The golden maxim of life, which is known far oftener 
than practised, 

** Mind your own business yourself, and never leave 
it to others.” 
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CHAPTER VY. 














AT THE NIGHT REFUGE. 


Tr is the close of that same day in which Frank 
Blissett came to his end in Burslem Bottom; but 
the scene shifts to town. The fog hangs tbickly, 
and mixing with the moonless night, makes ghostly 
darkness. What light there is from the few stili 
open shop-fronts (for it is getting late), and from 
the gas-lamps, makes but a feeble shine, and even 
that is untrustworthy. Objects loom larger than 
they are,and yet so vaguely, that one can scarcely 
tell when one is clear of passing vehicles. Foot- 
passengers delay at the crossings, fearing to intrust 
themselves to the dim void that roars between them 
and the other side, for it is not so dark as to produce 
link-boys. Nervous folk spend many minutes in 
indecision, then rush across at headlong speed; or 
charter the crossing-eweeper, who bears a charmed 
life, as their convoy. 

“Take you over, sir—take you safe over for a 
penny,” is the reasonable offer made by one of this 
clas3 to a tall man, who has for some time been 
hesitating to commit himself to the passage of a 
great thoroughfare in the neighborhood of Oxford 
street. ‘Take you over for apenny, and bring you 
bick again for the same money,” continued the pro- 
fessional, insinuatingly. 

“ How the deuce would you know me again?” in- 
quired the other, with a contemptuous laugh. 

“ Easily, sir. Know you among a thousand, by 
night or day, and in any clothes you choose to wear. 
You aint one of the common sort, not you.” 

Instead of being pleased by the compliment this 
speech implied, the individual addressed gave a 
short sharp glance at the speaker, as though sus- 
picious of something beyond what was expressed, 
then answered with a sneer, ‘‘ If lies were a shilling 
a dozen, I would give you a penny;” then quickly 
stepped into the street, and made his way to the 
other side. 

‘* Nice, agreeable, pl t ed gent that 
is,” soliloquized the sweeper. ‘‘ He as can see Tot- 
tenham Court Road and the quadrant at the same 
moment of time don’t want nobody to take care of 
him over street-crossings.” This remark, though 
rather of a personal nature, was so far warranted 
that it was founded on fact. The gentleman had a 
decided squint. The defect was not very prominent, 
but he had been standing immediately under the 
gas-lamp for some minutes, and the other, with the 
unfailing observation of bis class, had taken stock of 
him. Even with the same opportunity, however, he 
might not have noticed this squint at another time. 
It was intermittent, and became obtrusive only when 
its proprietor was mentally agitated, as he was to- 
night. It was no wonder that the sweeper had mis- 
taken him for one of his nervous passengers. With- 
out, as appeared by his delay, this gentleman’s 
having the least cause for haste, his movements were 
impatient and incessant. Now he glanced on this 
side, now on that, and now over his shoulder behind 
him. A footstep heavier than common would seem 
occasionally to attract his attention; his attitude be- 
came that of an anxious listener; and as the steps 
grew nearer, he would huddle bis cloak about his 
ears until (Aly his piercing eyes were visible shoot- 
ing crosswise at the expected face. But if he was 
looking for any particular individual, his search was 
fruitless. He seemed to expect it would be so, for as 
the man passed by (and it was always a man), he 
would smile to himself contemptuously, and draw a 
long breath, as if of relief. And yet, if he was 
afraid of being recognized, it was strange that he 
should stand so long, in so thronged a spot, and 
exposed to a glare of light, on a night when privacy 
and gloom were so easily attainable. 

Now that he is once more in motion, he passes 
swiftly along vacant spaces, and walks more slowly 
where there are knots of passengers, accommodating 
his pace, so far 4s he can do so without exciting ob- 
servation, to theirs. It would seem as if this gentle- 
man had an unconquerable aversion to being left 
alone. Having left the main thoroughfare, and 
plunged into a net of little by-streets, companion- 
ship is more difficult to obtain, and the stranger so 
quickens his pace that he soon reaches the object of 
his destination. This is a plain unpretentious build- 
ing, but contrasting greatly with the other houses in 
the same street in point of size. It would make ten 
of any one of those mean and slatternly tenements. 
As no gentleman’s house can be situated in sucha 
neighborhood, it must be some public building, and, 





over its wide double doors the word “‘ Refage.” It is 
not, however, like the casual wards tor the houseless 
poor, or those refuges for the destitute which are 
now happily to be found in almost every quarter of 
the town, but one of those rarer institutions which 
receive “selected cases” from the workhouses and 
elsewhere, and afford relief of a somewhat less tran- 
sient character—food and lodging until the inmates 
can obtain work—and offer atemporary home. The 
Stranger seizes the bell-handle, and pulls it in a 
manner which doubtless suggests drunkenness and 
insubordination, and an applicant altogether unfit 
for 80 comparatively genteel an institution, for the 
porter only opens the door a very little way, and 
inquires in unconciliatory tones, “ Well, Mr. Im- 
patience, and what’s your business?” 

“The representation of nature; the depicting of 
human passion under its grandest—” 
q “Dll have the police to you, my man, in a brace 





indeed, if the fog were not so dense, you might read 





of shakes,” interrupted the official. “ We don’t want 
none of you drunken ranting fellows here, nor none 
of your sauce.” 

**Not if they give you halt a guinea for your 
trouble?” inquired the stranger, coldly. It was 
curious how cynical and self-contained his manner 
grew directly he was brought into communication 
with others, notwithstanding his hurried and nervous 
demeanor when alone. 

“Why, bless my soul!’’ cried the porter, throwing 
the door wide open, “ to think of my not knowing 
your voice! As for your face, I didu’t catch sight of 
it, else it aint one one’s likely to forget; but you 
don’t look so well, sir, as when you were here last.” 

“ I’m not very well, Curtis, thank you. I was not 
well last night, and, indeed, I have not been out of 
bed many hours. Have you got anything likely to 
suit me in the house just now?” 

‘* Well, sir, I really can’t say,”’ answered the other, 
laughing, as he fustened-the door, and ushered his 
visitor into an apartment half-parlor, half-office. 
‘** You take a fancy tosuch queer folks. I hope that 
old man with the white beard, as you were good 
enough to take off our hands in the summer, behaved 
better with you than he did with us?’’ 

‘You did not understand his treatment, Curtis. 
You endeavored to wash him, which was contrary 
to his nature, and therefore acruelty. He did very 
well indeed, and I believe will make quite a hit in 
the spring. The ladies will all be enraptured with 
his venerable appearance.” 

‘“‘Dear, dear, what a strange trade!” exclaimed 
the porter, admiringly. ‘‘As for the old gent hisself, 
now, 1 dare say you don’t know what’s become of 
him by this time?” 

“Indeed, I don’t; and I may add, Curtis, that I 
don’t care—no, not three skips of that insect with 
which I’m afraid our ancient friend was not wholly 
unacquainted.” 

“Ay, he had seen better days in his time, though, 
sir. Our chaplain said the old fellow’s story was a 
very sad one.”’ 

‘‘ It wasa very long one, at all events, and bored 
me dreadfully to listen to it; but it had this advan- 
tage, that it made the old fellow weep, and I wanted 
him to do that for the purposesof my art. You can 
never get the tender emotions naturally enough 
evoked by onions. Well, let’s go round the war 

Now the stranger is in a well-lighted room, and 
has taken his hat off, we can better see what he is 
like. Asto years, he has scarcely reached middle- 
age, but his features have the worn and furrowed 
look of a much more advanced period of life. He 
is not bald, but is in that transition state which is 
less agreeable than baldness, when the scanty locks 
are purposely worn long, and carefally combed 
across the head. His complexion is peculiar; he has 
been in India, but it has not the tinge of the Indian 
climate; if you had heard he had been manager of a 
coffee-plantation (which, for a short time, he was), 
you might have said (if you were a person who spoke 
on impulse rather than reflection); ‘‘ That's it.” 
He was coffee-colored ; but his features were regular, 
and their expression exceedingly intelligent. If you 
saw him, as we see him now, with his eyes no longer 
crosswise, you would not think hima plain man, 
and certainly not a commonplace one; but still he is 
uotan attractive person. The impression he con- 
veys is a bad one; he is so cold, reserved, and cyni- 
cal in air and manner, that he seems malign. The 
ward into which he is first ushered is the female one; 
well lit, and intensely clean, but, except for its large 
fire, without the least trace of comfort. No easy- 
chair is to be seen, no book, no knickknack, no pic- 
ture on the wall; no little table, but one huge one, 
at which a dozen or so of women sit, plying their 
needles, but not their tongues. An unnatural silence 
pervades the place, save for the crowing of a child. 
Oue woman has an infant in her lap, who, all uncon- 
scious that he is born of shame and -predestined to 
poverty, kicks and prattles exactly as a young prince 
of the same age would do. 

* Rise!” cries the porter (who is also the deputy- 
master of the establishment in an authoritative 
voice; and all stand up, not “spring to their feet,” 
nor even obey the word of command as soldiers do, 
mechanically, but one after another slowly rise like 
ghosts, till they stand looking at the stranger with 
uninterested, lack-lustre eyes. The baby screams 
lustily, resenting his change of posture, and the 
mother clasps him to her face, and covers him with 
silent kisses. Upon these two, the visitor’s gaze rests, 
passing by the others with careless unconcern. 

* There’s a hinteresting couple, eh, sir,’’ whispers 
Curtis, grinning. ‘“‘They’d make a pretty pictur.” 

** Yes, a Magdalen and Child,” replied the painter, 
for such of course he was; “ but the subject, like the 
lady, is somewhat common. Well, Mrs. Paul, how 
do you do?” 

This last remark was addressed to the matron, 
whose presence, in his admiration ot maternal in- 
stinct, he had hitherto failed to notice; she was stout 
and florid, presenting in that respect a singular 
contrast to the pale faces and pinched features of 
those around her, and her voice was deep and 
mellow. 

* Nicely, sir, I thank you. 
here for many a day.” 

* Well, IL have not been doing much work, Mrs. 
Paul, and therefore have not been in wantof the raw 
material. I dare say you have missed me a good 
deal. I know you look to me to take away your 
dead-weights, your goods that hang most on hand. 
I am none of your, benevolent folks, your mercy- 
mongers, I allow; and yet I am the greatest bene- 
factor you have; come now, confess it.” 


We have not seen you 





“ Well, sir, we’ve all our uses,” replied the matron, 
bluntly. “1 don’t gainsay bat that it is agood thing 
for our poor folks to take your fancy, and get paid 
for sitting still, and having their pictures took; but 
I don’t look upon you, sir, as I do upon a subscriber 
to the hinstitution, one as gives ns money, and ex- 
pects no return for it- that I tell you fairly.” 

“And I am very much obliged to you, my dear 
good lady,” answered the painter, smiling, but with 
& momentary squint that marked his anger,. “ for 
not counting me among the fools: 1s there nobody 
under your charge just now, except the present 
company?” 

“ There’s no one else, sir, but a poor girl whom I 
have given leave to sit in the dormitory alone, be- 
cause she’s not in good spirits ” 

“« Let’s see her, by all means, Mrs Paul. Iam very 
anxious to make the acquaintance of any young per- 
son who sits alone in a dormitory sixty feet long as a 
cure for despondency.” 

‘I don’t think, sir, she can possibly have any in- 
terest for you,”’ answered the stout lady, hesitating, 
and turning a deeper tinge of crimson. nays 
wretched, ill, and not at all good-looking.” 

“My dear, good lady,” responded the visitor, 
showing all his teeth, so frank and open was his 
smile, but squinting like a stage-demon, ‘‘if good 
health, happiness, and beauty were what 1 came 
hither to seek for, I should hee ago have run away 
with you.” 

“Ah, you’re a false one, you are, I’m afraid, sir,” 
said the matron, wagging ber head to express more 
than doubt, and leading the way up some stairs that 
wound directly from the apartment to the room 
above. This latter was, as the stranger had hinted, 
of great size; and feebly illuminated as it was by a 
single gas-lamp, only half turned on, its dimensions 
appeared limitless. Some half-dozen of the narrow 
iron beds that ran from end to end of it alone were 
visible, with the blank white-washed wall behind 
them. Crouched, nose and knees together, by the 
high iron fender—or rather cage, for it had a cov- 
ered top—which hedged in the fire, was a female 
form. Not a limb moved as the visitors approached ; 
but when the matron touched her with ber hand, 
and not ungently said, “Are you better now, my 
girl?” the down-bent head raised up its wealth of 
nut-brown hair, and disclosed a sharp, thin face, 
with hollow eyes. 

“ What is it, mistress?" 

To judge by the tone of the inquiry, it mattered 
nothing what the reply might be; there was such an 
utter hopelessness in the voice, such numbness to all 
weal or woe. 

‘Are you better?” reiterated the woman. 

**No; and never shall be. What are these? Doc- 
tors?” She gave one wearied look at the two men, 
then turned her eyes to the fire, already lost in her 
sad thoughts. 

‘“* Very interesting,” observed the painter, coolly. 
*“ Much the most striking object in your establish- 
ment, ma’am. Apathy—a Study from Life: or, if 
one had a genius for depicting eccentricities, The 
Female Casper Hauser.” 

“Itis near supper-time, my dear,” said the ma- 
tron, good-humoredly. ‘ Don’t you think you could 
pick a bit of something?” 

“* Slice of wild-duck, back of wood-cock, Mrs. 
Paul, eh?” whispered the visitor. 

“No sir; ;we have none of those delicacies,” 
answered the stout lady, curtly; ‘“‘bnt we have one 
good thing in the house which I don’t think would 
be found in your larder, though you are such a 
clever gentleman; we have some sympathy for the 
poor. ” 

**Cold sympathy on the sideboard, eh?” observed 
the other, quietly, ‘“‘always in cut for all-comers; 
cold sympathy in the wood constantly on draught, 
eh? And yet I suppose the stipend of such an in- 
valuable matron is not seventy pounds a year. If 
they made it guineas, the committee might secure 
an angel.” 

“7 don’t mind what you say to me, sir—no, not 
two straws,” retorted the matron. ‘But I don’t 
wish to hear poor folks insulted. You may be a 
poor man yourself, sir, one day, and then—” 

* You dear, impulsive soul,” interrupted the 
stranger, raising his delicate white hands, and pre- 
tending to make mesmeric passes at her; “‘be calm. 
Poor? Why, I am poorer than any creature under 
your roof. With the exception of this half-crown, 
of which Iam presently going to beg your accept- 
ance, and of a little matter which I’ve got for Curtis, 
I have not a shilling in the world, and I owe exactly 
fifty thousand of them.” 

** Then you had better be just before you’re gen- 
erous, and keep what you have to pay your bills,” 
answered the matron, with honest heat; “ but there, 
gentlemen of your sort don’t spend their money that 
way. You may give my share of your bounty to this 
poor girl here, if you please.” 

“And yours also, Curtis?” inquired the visitor, 
gravely. 

“ Well, no sir,” returned the porter, hastily. “‘ You 
see I have not the opportunity ot knowing whether 
this young person is a deserving object, which Mrs. 
Paul enjoys. You may give her her half-crown, of 
course, because she offers it.” 

“He talks like King James’s bishop,” muttered 
the painter. “ Here, young woman, is some money 
for you; one of the best remedies for your particular 
ailment with which I am acquainted.” 

But the head had once more sunk down upon the 
breast, and the hands were clasping the thin knees; 
and Mrs. Paul had to touch her for the second time 
to rouse her. 


baby—perhaps starved to death, who knows?” 

‘Ay, and she has not had time to take a philosoph- 
ical view of the matter,”’ observed the visitor, as the 
three moved away, leaving the figure crouching as 
they found it, and throwing its shapeless shadow on 
the wall. “In a week or two, she will learn to feel 
that she is rid of an encumbrance; and that it is all 
for the best. Good-évening, Mrs. Paul; I’m much 
obliged.” 

** Good-evening, sir. And if ever there was a 
cold-hearted, slimy serpent in this world,” was the 
matron’s after-reflection, “it’s you, sir. If your 
mother had been rid of her encumbrance, it’s my 
belief that the world would have found that for the 
best. The idea of his putting that half-crown back 
into his pocket, and not leaving it for the poor girl 
when she came to herself and to know the value of 
money! Bah! if that’s a gentleman, give me com- 
mon people.” 

Totally undisturbed by the knowledge that he had 
left an ill-wisher behind him, the visitor followed his 
guide into the male ward, separated from that which 
we have seen by a long stone passage. 

‘Don’t you say ‘ Rise!’ Curtis, as you did just 
now,” said he, imperatively. ‘‘I want to see these 
fellows as they ordinarily look; not standing up 
as awkwardly as scarecrows in a field, to receive 
visitors.” 

“‘ Very good, sir. Then, the only way to catch ’em- 
80 is not to go in just yet, but to watch ’em through 
the spy-hole. I can’t be always with ’em, you see, 
as Mra. Paul can with her people; but they never 
knows‘ whether I am with ’em or not, and that has a 
very good effect.’ 

Making a gesture of silence, he slid aside an upper 
panel in the door before him, and motioned to his 
companion to look in. 3 

The apartment was the fac-simile of that occupied 
by the females, but a low under-current of conver- 
sation proclaimed the absence of official restraint. 
Several tracts, and a few periodicals of a very sober, 
not to say dull description, were littered upon the 
great deal table; but of the twenty men and lads 
that occupied the room, not half a dozen were read- 
ing. Some were conversing in a low tone, to their 
next neighbors; some were asleep, with their heads 
resting on their hands; but the majority were doing 
absolutely nothing, and a very wretched employ- 
ment they seemed to find it. Poverty without hope, 
pain without the power of endurance, broken health 
and broken means—these were mirrored on all sides, 
but a breaking heart, at least as we are accustomed 
to conceive it, nowhere. There were no tears; nor 
had there been any even in the women’s ward. Be- 
fore folks drift into refuges for the destitute, their 
tears, if they have such to shed, have commonly all 
fallen; the fountain of them is dried up, or has been 
trodden out by the feet of the cruel. Or, if not so, 
there being no privacy, the luxury of grief cannot be 
indulged in such establishments, where there are 
always a sufficient supply of absolute scoundrels, 
whose vices, not misfortunes, have brought them 
thither, and whose last remaining pleasure is to gibe 
at the woes of others more wretched than them- 
selves. The men are mostly much more advanced 
in years than their sisters in misfortune, though 
their gray heads shake with feebleness rather than 
extreme old age; or is it that that outward sign of 
the lack of hope has become chronic with them? 
But there are a few of middle-age, ill-complexioned, 
sottish fellows, whose lips are parching for a dram, 
and who have no thought of the wives and daughters 
whom their selfishness has reduced from some re- 
spectable station (or they would not be here) to this 
sad and shameful pass. One of these, who is perus- 
ing a tract with a sardonic smile, has a singularly 
intelligent look. ‘‘One of the cleverest fellows in 
England, sir,” whispers Curtis, seeing his compan- 
ion’s glance directed to this man. “ He beats our 
chaplain, and he is considered a very learned man, 
into fits at argyment; and they do say has been a 
parson once hissel f.”’ 

* But has seen the error of his ways, eh? Well, 
what is he now?” 

*¢ Well, I believe he is a political lecturer. At all 
events, he has the giftof the gab, 1 do assure you, 
sir. You should hear him talk—they may talk, you 
know, between twelve and two—agen the bench of 
bishops. That was his wife, the party with the 
bunged-up eye, as you saw in the next room. Some 
people complains of our separation of married folks 
here, but lor, it’s a blessing to her.” 

“Who is that lad sitting by the fire, Curtis?” 
inquired the painter, abstractedly. ‘“‘To judge by 
his face, he ought to have thrice the wits of your 
statesman there, even before he began to sodden 
them with gin and water.” 

“QO, that’s quite the gentleman, that is,” 
Curtis, with a sneer. ‘“‘ He’s much too high to be 
allowed to stay with us; else 1 think I could have 
taken him down a pegortwo. He refused to call 
me “Sir” the first night he came, the impudent 
young rapscallion !’’ 

“You don’t mean to say that!” returned the 





| Other with mock gravity. 


* Nothing is so repre- 
hensible in youth as not to recognize its superiors.” 
* Just so, sir,” assented the unconscious deputy- 


“This gentleman offers you half-a-crown; will 
you not take it? Come, hold out your hand, my 
lass. You'll be glad of it some day, if not now.” 

*¢ Too late, too late!” murmured the girl, and she 
began to moan and rock herself from side to side in a 
manner piteous to behold. 

“She’s in great trouble, you see, sir,’’ said a 
matron, compassionately. “I don’t think it’s an 
use to speak to her. It’s my belief she bas lost ned 
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master; ‘and yet our chaplain took to him wonder- 
ful; though, for my part, I see nothing in him. 
Why, he came here, sir, in downright rags, just as 
you see him; but he’s much too good for us, it 
seems, and the parson is going to make him a 
teacher at the school he is going to set up down the 
lane.” 

“ Then our young friend’s a scholar, is he?” 

** O dear, yes,” answered the other with asperity, 
“except that he bas not learned manners, which 1 
should like to teach him with my wax-ended cane 
Did you ever see such a spirited-looking young 
vagerbone? 0, but he shall have his milk and 
water so as it shan’t hurt his nerves to-night, 1’ll 
promise him?” 

Without any air of audacity, such as might reason- 
ably have aroused the deputy-master’s ire, the lad in 
question did not certainly Wear the broken, spiritless 
look so characteristic of the other inmates of the 
refuge. His clothes, which, however, had been evi- 
dently at one time those of a young gentleman, were 
shabby and torn; his boots—for he was sitting alone 
by the fire, and could be seen from top to toe—had 
burst in several places; and so far, he was on as low 
astep of the social ladder as any one in the room— 
@ penniless vagrant, without doubt, and most pro- 
bably a beggar. But, unlike the stunted or feeble 
forms about him, his limbs were shapely and well 
grown, exhibiting no sign of protracted want and 
hardship; and bis face, though pale and worn, would 
have redeemed any costume—and a more pitiful one 
than his own it was hard toimagine. His age was 
about seventeen; but although his hair was almost 
jet black, no sign of whisker was visible on his olive 
cheeks (for he was very dark), nor trace of down upon 
his upper lip. His hands were small and delicately 
shaped, and his hazel eyes very bright and intelli- 
gent, even when deep in thought, as he now was. 

‘* The parson has not taken a fancy to him because 
he’s a lady in disguise, has he?” observed the 
painter, cynically. 

‘He a lady! If you’d ever seen him strike out 
from the shoulder, and felt his knuckles—”’ 

“O, you have, have you?” observed the other, as 
Curtis hesitated. ‘‘ There has been some little alter- 
cation between you and this young gentleman and 
scholar, eh? Well, that makes you a prejudiced’ 
person, Mr. Curtis. 1 should like to have a tew 
words with this dangerous character myself.” 

Thus saying, and before the deputy-master could 
even slide back the panel, the painter opened the 
door, and stood within the room. The buzz of con- 
versation ceased at once; the political lecturer 
substituted tor his expression of contempt one of 
intense interest in the theological work he was 
perusing; one or two old men—/avitues of the estab- 
lishment, or others similar to it—rose unbidden to 
their feet, and pulled their gray and scanty fore- 
locks; everybody became respectful, ifnot contented ; 
quiet, if not reaigned—every body, that is, except the 
lad by the fire. 

* Kavesdropper!’”’ observed he, pointing signifi- 
cantly to the empty panel, and regarding the deputy- 
master with a look of extreme contempt. ‘ If I had 
known you were there, you would have heard my 
opinion of you, you Jack-in-office.” 

‘*Speak when you're spoken to, young Imper- 
ence, will you, and not before. A week’s bread and 
water, with a rope’s end twice a day, would do you 
a deal of good. Don’t you see that the gentleman 
wishes to speak to you? Stand up!” 

Without replying a syllable to this harangue, 
except by a quiet smile, the young man rose trom 
his seat, as though politely acknowledging the pres- 
ence of a stranger, rather than obeying a command. 

“So you are going to be a schoolmaster, I under- 
stand,’’ observed the painter, encouragingly. 

** The chaplain here has been so good as to promise 
me such a place,” returned the lad with courtesy, 
rather than deference. 

* Why don’t you say sir?” inquired the deputy- 
master, savagely. ‘‘ Don’t you know when a gentle- 
man is speaking to you, you ill-mannered dog.” 

“Yes, indeed; there is a great difference,” an- 
swered the lad smiling, and looking gratefully at the 
painter. 

‘You had better be quiet, my good Curtis,” said 
the latter, ‘‘and not interrupt us. This dog bites. 
Surely, my young friend, the plodding task of 
schoolmaster is scarcely likely to suit such a one as 
you—the teaching ragged boys to touch their hats 
to folks in broadcloth is not in your line, eh?” 

‘Alas, sir, beggars,” and the lad touched his rags 
with a sad smile, “‘ must not be choosers. The good 
clergyman was very kind.” 

** Jast so; but still, if you had any better offer, 
you would not hesitate to take it. The fact is, Iam 
a painter, and I came here for a study—a model— 
for a particular picture. You will suit me, I think. 
The work, if such it can be called, is light enough, 
and the pay good—much better than a ragged-school 


have to arrange my library ” ( he painter suddenly 
turned deadly white); ‘‘ yes, my few books will be 
under your care. I am not a rich man—very far | 
i= it; but 1 can make it worth your while.” 
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** Come, sir,” interrupted Curtis, sulienly, much 
displeased that the painter should be holding so long 
an apparently so friendly a parley with bis mortal | 
foe; ‘itis jast upon closing time. Iam sorry we 
have nothing to suit you; better luck next time. 
Sit down, you boy, to table; here’s your supper, and 
mind you're thanktal for it ” 

A man had entered, bearing a quantity of tin mugs 
and a basketful of hunches of bread. 

‘* Stop a little, Curtis,” said the painter; “I will 
make it worth your while to do so.” 

** When I’ve fetched the milk and water, you must | 
go, sir,” returned the deputy-master; ‘ that’s our | 
rule, even with subscriters. Our meals here aint a | 
beast-show.” 

“ That fellow likes you so ill, that he even quar- | 
rels with me for speaking to you,’ observed the 
painter, significantly. ‘ You will have his ingo- | 
lence to endure for days, ;erhaps weeks, betore you 
get this appointment you speak of.” 

‘And when could I get yours, sir?” 

“Immediately. There is a spare room at my lodg- 
ings; and I can certainly give you a better supper 
than this willbe. You can enter upon your duties 
to-morrow morning. Will you come with me now, 
at once?” 

“ What! in these rags, sir?” 

“Pooh! what of that? In my eyes, poverty is 
not disgraceful, but only picturesque; besides, it 
is as dark as the devil to-night, and nobody will see 
you. To-murrow, you shall be rigged out in one of 
my old suits; we are about of asize, 1 think.” 

“ You are very good, sir,” saidthe young man, 
gratefully; *‘ but I don’t like to leave this place 
without a word of thanks to the chaplain. Perhaps 
to-morrow—” 

‘No; now, or not at all,” urged the painter, im- 
peratively; and his eyes for the first time glanced 
askew. ‘“ You must choose between the chaplain 
and myself at once, young sir.” 

It was curious to watch the expressive play of the 
lad’s features; the combat of a strong will with one 
yet stronger; determination to refuse, yet regret at 
having to do 80; hesitation between two courses— 
the one more dutiful, the other more attractive, 

‘* Nop, young shaver, here’s your sky-blne, and 
mind it don’t get into your head,” ejaculated the 
deputy-master with a wink addressed to the general 
public; and a servile laugh broke forth from the 
abjects round the table. 

“I accept your offer, sir,” exclaimed the young 
man, eagerly. ‘‘I wiil leave this place to-night; at 
once, if you please. My name is Charles Steen. 
Let me know, I pray you, to whom 1 am indebted 
for rescue from such a den?”’ 

The painter, with a smile of triumph, drew forth 
his card-case, and banded to the lad his name and 
address. ‘‘Mr. FREDERICK BLIssEeTT, Cliffurd 
street, Bond street,” were the words printed on the 
card, 


CHAPTER VI. 
CLIFFORD STREET. 

MR. CuRTIS, deputy-muster and porter of Slop 
street Retuge, was far from pleased to hear that he 
was to be rid of his young foe that night. At pres- 
ent, the sense of obligation lay heavily upon his 
mind; he owed the lad something of the sort which 
we are all so much more ready to pay than our debts 
—a grudge, aninjury, a tit for tat; he had laid his 
wand of office (which he had no authority to do) about 
the poor boy’s shoulders, in return for some real or 
fancied mark of disrespect, and the consequences had 
been most unexpected and disastrous. The worm 
had turned—this wretched pauper, this recent con- 
tribution from the Union workbouse, had knocked 
him down. The insubcerdination could not be law- 
fully punished, because it had arisen from hisown 
illegal act, but was being gradually worked out in 
small annoyances and petty insults, so many of 
which were stilldue. And yet he could not prevent 
the lad’s departure. By the rules of the Refuge, any 
inmate might leave it between the hours of 6 A, M. 
and 10P.M.; and it was not ten yet. Moreover, 
Mr. Curtis did not wish to offend the painter, whose 
hand might so soon be expected to seek his waist- 
coat-pocket. 

** 1 don’t think I ought to pay you anything, Cur- 
tis,” said Mr. Blissett, doubttully, ‘‘ since I am re- 
lieving you of the presence of so insubordinate and 
formidable a person; but there is the half-crown 
which your hard heart would not let me bestow 
upon that poor girl.” 

Purple with indignation, either at the smallness 
of the gift, or the greatness of the affront, the deputy- 
master pocketed both in silence, and cpening the 
front-door scarcely wide enough for the two to pass, 
slammed it violently behind them. “I never knew 
any good come to one of our people through that 
gentleman- painter’s taking him in hand,” muttered 
he, viciously; “‘ that’s some comfort; the audacious 
young villain!” 

** Keep by my side, Steen,” ejaculated Mr. Blissett, 
hastily, ‘‘or else we may lose one another in this 
cursed fog; keep close, quite close.” 

But the boy in rags, disinclined, for his patron’s 
sake, to keep such close companionship, and per- 
ceiving him to be immersed in thought, dropped a 
little behind, albeit he could still have touched him 
by reaching ovt his arm; aud so they went alung at 
@ rapid rate through the dim streets, like a nan and 
his shadow. 

‘qThousand devils! what do you want with me?’’ 
exclaimed the painter, suddenly, his tace turning a 


| Inanner Characteristic of the force. 





pale green, and trembling violently, as it seemed, 





teacher’s. You have this great advantage in my 
eyes over those who might suit me as well in other 
respects; you have a story to tell, and will be able to 
narrate it so as to interest me. I cannot paint with 
stocks and stones. Do you understand?” 

“I think I do, sir. But when the story is told, 
and the picture is painted?” 

“You have a shrewd eye to the future, young 
man; and you are right. Well, even afterwards, I 
shall find something for youto do. You will mix 
my colors; Fou may be my amanuensis; you will 


with intense passion. ‘How dare you lay your 
hand upon my shoulder?” 

A policeman had stopped him, and was throwing 
the light of his buil’s-eye tull upon the ill-matched 
pair. 

** 1 stop you because it is my duty, sir,” returned 
the <flicer, with a cool, grave tone and impassive 
“I wish to 
warn you that you are followed by a ragged fellow, 
who is after no guod.” 

“Tt is all right; I know bim,” gasped the painter; 
* but here is a shilling to reward your vigilance all 
the same.” 

Mr. Biiseett pulled out the coin with shaking 
fingers, then strove to walk on as betore; but the 
sudden shock seemed strangely to have affected his 
nerves. “1 am not well, Steen,” explained he; ‘I 
have been indisposed for same time, and was not out 
of bed this morning until very late.” He spoke of 
his illness in a strange, mechanival way, just as he 
had spoken of it to the porter, ‘‘ Be so good as to 
calla cab. No, don’t leave me; when you see one 
pass, you can hail it.” 

After waiting nov little time, a four-wheel at last 
passed by. The driver opened the door, and Mr. 
Blissett was about to step in, when he suddenly 
started back, saying, ‘‘What was that? That— 
there’s a man lying at the bottom of the cab.” 

** Lor biess yer, sir, it’s only my mate’s greatcoat! 
I was taking it home tor him trom the jobber’s, 
and it fell off the seat;” which, indeed, it had, 
sprawling out its sleeves and collar in rather a dis- 
concerting manner. ‘ But if you object, why, Lil 
put it outside.” 

Mr. Blissett does object; so the driver makes a 
parcel of the article, and packs it carefully away 
under the driving-seat, and thereby elevates himself 
to an unnatural height. 

“Why the deuce doesn’t he drive on?” inquires 
the fare. ‘* He knows where he ought to go to, don’t 
he?” 

Whereupon they start, with more than the usual 
shock and clatter; while the driver mutters, that 
where he ought to go to, with that ere gent inside, 
is to the hospital for them as have the delirium 
trimmings. But, nevertheless, he drives to Clifford 
street. By the time they arrive, Mr. Blissett’s 
nerves have, it seems, recovered themselves. He 
neither knocks nor rings; but admitting himself 
and companion by a latch-key, leads the way into 
his dining room, which is cn the hall fluor; two 
bedrooms, with a bath-room, aud his studio beyond 
it, and at the back of all, form his suite of bachelor 
apartments; and if an Euglishman’s house is his 
castle, Mr. Blissett’s lodgings are, in the matter of 
seclusion, even more worthy of that titie. Mrs. 
Maude, the landlady, and her two abigails, have the 
strictest orders never to enter them, unless they are 
rung for, or are perfectly certain that he bas left the 
house. He is never “ calicd’”? in the morning, for 
his habits are erratic; aud for all they know, he 
may not have returned home till daylight, and may 
wish to sleep into the afternoon. 

“Steen,’ said he, ‘that is your bedroom; you 
will find everything you want there, I believe— 
such as linen and so on—and put on this dressing- 
gown and slippers, 5) that my people here may not 
be horror-struck by your costume, whea they bring 
us supper. In the morning, you may take out of 
the wardrobe any suit you please.” 

Left to himself, Mr Biissett turned the gas full 
on, and ex+ssined hiwself carefully in the looking- 
glass. It was a very white and haggard face that 
appeared there; aud though he placed his hand 
upon his heart, it could scarcely have been that, like 
Narcissus, he had falien in love with himself. Then 
he rang the bell. A widow lady, soberly but hand- 
sowely dressed, respectful in manner, but very self- 
possessed, looking like a housekeeper in a nobleman’s 
family, as indeed she once had been, presented 
herself. 

**Good-morning and good-evening in one, Mrs. 
Maude,” said he. 

“T hope you feel yourself better, sir,’’ returned 
she, “ for your long night? But you look pale, sir, 
still.” 

“Well, the fact is, 1 had scarcely any sleep, Mrs. 
Mande, though I did seem to be such a sluggard. 
Idon’t think I ever took so much horizontal re- 
freehment beture. Let me see, you brought me my 
tea and that doctor's stutt at eight o’cluck--did you 
not? Well, I went to bed almost directly; and 
what time did L get up?” 

“ Weil, sir, yeu had not finished breakfast till one 
o’clock.” 

“No, no, Mrs. Maude; I was not quite so bad as 
that. I leit the house at 1245, tor I heard the 
church clock chime the quarters. Well, I hope to be 


less domestic in future. Did anybody call, by the | 


by, last night, fur I torgot to ask?” 

** Nobody last night, sir; but Mr. Ashden called 
this morning—” 

* Well, go on.” 

“ Dear me, sir, what a color you are! Iam sure 
you are not well yet.” 

‘*Never mind me. Tell me about this Ashden. 
The tact is, Mrs. Maude—I don’t mind telling you, 


who are an old friend—that that man's business | 


worries me. You told him that | was ill, of course, 
in bed, and not to be disturbed?” 

* Yes sir; but—” 

* But what? 
in?” 

‘* No», indeed, sir. And for that matter, if he had 
got in, you would have seen him, you may be sure, 
fur he was very determined. Indeed he said that 





You don’t mean to say you let him | 
| stared at his young friend in a very menacing man- 


he did not believe that you were i}l at all, and that it 
was all- asking your pardon, sir, for using so vulgar 
an expression --g+ mon.” 

“The scoun Irel!”’ ejacalate1 the painter; but not 
ill-humoredly either. ‘* When a man is a creditor, 
he thinks he may say anything.” 

** He said he would call agaiu to- morrow morning, 
sir, at ten o’clock; and if you were not up then, 
would wait till you were.” 

“Very good, Mrs. Maude Then you must give us 
one of your nice dishes for breakfast, a3 a sop for 
this Cerberus; one of those savory omelets, such as 
you alone can serve up, would melt the most obdu- 
rate of men. And, by the by, send me in a little 
supper, please, to-night—any cold meat you have in 
the house—for two.” 

“* For two, sir?” 

The genteel conciliation that was the stereotyped 
expression of Mrs. Maude when speaking to her 
lodgers on any subject except arrears of rent, sud- 
denly vanished. 

“TI have not eloped with a young heiress, and 
brought her home for the honeymoon, Mrs. Maude, 
if that is what you are afraid of,” said the painter, 
smiling. ‘ It’s only—” 

He was going to add, “A poor lad who may be 
useful to me as a model,” when the individual in 
question entered the room. His ragged boots ex- 
changed for his host’s slippers, his battered garments 
concealed by a gorgeous dressing-gown, this waif 
from the Refuge looked as handsome and delicate a 
young gentleman as ever captivated landlady. Mrs. 
Maude, not insensible to masculine b2auty, and de- 
voted to aristocratic appearance, folded her fat hands, 
and courtesied. 

Mr. Blissett, in spite of himself, felt compelled to 
change his form of introduction. “ It’s only a young 
gentleman,” said he, * who is going to assist me in 
the studio and other ways. Mr. Charles Steen, Mrs. 
Maude.” 

The landlady bowed condescendingly; the affable 
manner suddenly filmed with ice. Her penetration, 
upon which she prided herself, had been deceived. 
This young person was only to be Mr. Blissett’s 
assistant color-mixer—or, at best, humble com- 
panion. She had wasted one of her most gracivus 
smiles upon a plebeian. ‘ Very good, sir; I will 
send up supper at once. I think you said cold meat 
would be sufficient ’— and here she looked towards 
the new lodger—‘ perhaps some beer?” 

‘*My dear Mrs. Maude,” said Mr. Blissett, with 
his bantering smile and air, “ your sagacity puts me 
to the blush. 1 should never have thought of beer 
(nor, indeed, so far as 7 am concerned, of supper 
either), but my young friend has both appetite and 
digestion. I dare say he does drink beer.” 

At supper, in his own chamber, you would not 
have known Mr. Frederick Blissett for the same 
man that had been so nervous in the empty streets, 
so easily frightened by the touch of a policeman, so 
fanciful abvut a cabman’s coat. His manner, if not 
genially lively, was airy; and his jocosity upon the 
state of his companion’s wardrobe and poverty in 
general, Ceserved a more prosperous audience; at 
the same time, be did not spare himself. ‘I spoke 
of my library, Mr. Steen, did I not, when we 
were at the Refuge? It is hard if we poor devils of 
artists may not brag a litile; but the fact is, the 
father of a child who goes out in a perambulater 
might just as well speak of his carriage. In the 
studio yonder are all the books I possess, or am 
likely to possess. 1 am a younger brother, with 
nothing but the pruceeds of my art to live upon. J] 
look to you, by the by, to increase ruy income in that 
way, and I will show you how to-morrow; but it 
never does tocry ‘ Poverty.” I recommend you to 
throw all those unfashionable garments of yours into 
the fire to-night. There is a cunning fool coming to 
breakfast with us to-morrow, who judges every man 
by the cut of his clothes and the length of his purse; 
and tbat reminds me he will be here by ten o’clock, 
and I must be up and ready forhim. I had such a 
very short night—that is, I slept so little, being out 
of sorts—that I shall be glad to get to bed.” 

He rose and held out his hand. ‘There is gas in 
your bedroom; but I suppose you have not been so 
exclusively accustomed to wax-candles as not to 
know ho # to turn it out.” Mr. Blissett had touched 
neither bit nor sup, while Lis companion was sutis- 
fying the cravings of a workhouse appetite; but he 
now broke off a crumb of bread, and poured himself 
out a wine-glass of French brandy. “ Here’s to our 
success as artist and model, Mr. Steen! You are 
young, and don’t know dyspepsia or the blessings of 
eau de-vie. 1 suffer torments—not unmerited, I 
dare say, but very unpleasant. If you hear me walk- 
ing about my room, it is only my usual custom; or 
if 1 talk in my sleep—the partition being thin—or 
even bawi like a bull, don’t pay the slightest atten- 
tion tomy nonsense. The gray mare is the better 
horse, they say, of married men; but as for me, 
‘ Nightmare ’ is my tyrant.” 

‘*] am very sorry to hear it, Mr Blissett,” said the 
young man, warmly. “If a good conscience—the 


| knowledge of having done a most kindly act to a 


triendless lad, and that in a most kindly way—can 
win you slumber, Iam sure you deserve it. I shall 
never more believe, as 1 have somewhere read, that 
want of sleep is the portion of the wicked.” 

Mr. Blissett’s eyes did not widen with astonish- 
ment, because it was not their habit to do so; they 
darted into contiguous corners; he rose from his seat, 


ner, and with a sharp “‘ Good-night, sir,” abruptly 
passed out from the room, slamming the door behind 
him. 
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ROSY POSY. 


BY MISS AMANDA M HALE, 








Rosy Posy was not her name. She had a very 
nice name of her own, 4 quite grand-sounding name 


| of four syllables, that peoyle had to take pains to 


pronounce, and which went very finely with Van 
Stein which was her patronymic, 80 finely, that peo- 
ple invariably expected to see a stately, caln fair wo- 
man in satin and pearls, instead of Rosy Posy. It 
was, indee’, quite too grand a name for everyday 





use, and especially as applied to such a little body as | 


my heroine. For she wasn’t a woman at all, only a 
small, stender-- but not too slender -- pink-and-white, 
curly, brown-haired, aud brown-eyed little lassie, 
whom gou might pes: in the street twenty times, and 
not guess to be more than fifteen. But it was known 
in her family, and told as a profound secret among 
ull her friends, that Rosy was past twenty. Think of 
it! 

The day before ber birthday Rosy put on her long- 
trained, azure silk dress, and coaxed her hair al! out 
of curl—not all, thoug®, for a multitude of fine, slen- 
der threads escaped and crinkled up as willfully as 
they pleased, and tangled the sunshine in their flossy 
meshes, and shone and quivered till her lovely face 
looked as if it were haloed by golden light—and in- 
dned her superlatively high-heeled boots, and as- 
sumed the stately manner suited to a Van Stein, and 
then sailed down stairs and into her father’s library. 

Now papa Van Stein was a gentleman of some fifty 
odd, who had an exceedingly good opinion of the 
Van Steinain general, and of himself in particular. 
He had been a widower twenty years, in spite of 
manifold temptations to the contrary, both from 
without and within; but, to Rosy Pusy’s great de- 
light, he had resisted them all, and was likely to do 
so; for, as we all know, and as statistics prove, mat- 
rimony becomes more and more improbable with 
every advancing year of life. Whether it ever be- 
comes impossible or not, I don’t remember to have 
read. If those kind people who look into such 
things, and tell you just how many out of a thousand 
persons will enter the blessed state, would carry 
their powers of divination just a little further, and 
tell us who the fortunate—or unfortunate —ones 
would be, it would save a world of worry, and no end 
of money. For then mater-familias would mow just 
which of her seven interesting daughters woul J go off 
her hands, and she would not be put to such des- 
perate shifts as the poor lady now is; plain Mr. Gold 
Dast would be let comfortably alone, in spite of his 
magnificent account at the bankers; the homely girl 
would know, tor certain, what she only half guesses 
now, that there is nubody in all the wide world for 
her; and—but, dear me! 

I have left Rosy Posy standing in the middle of the 
great, dark, wainscoted room, where the light comes 
in through many-paned windows, where rows upon 
rows of defunct authors—who never could have seen 
anything half as lovely as she, beture they went into 
covers—frowned down upon her in s.lean mujasty, 
and where her father, looking up from bis papers, 
rubbed his eyes and looked away, and rubbed his 
eyes again, to make sure she was not an optival 
illusion, 

“Well, papa! don’t you admire me?” And she 
mace for his special behoof the courtesy which she 
had learned at Madame Whirlaway’s. 

It was a very complicated mancuvre, which papa 
Van Stein witnessed with unlimited admiration. 

* Very much, dear! But is it you?” : 

“To be sure, darling; all but the dress, and the 
boots, and soforth. Now tell me truly, did you know 
I was so pretty befure? I’m quite charmed with 
myself. It is nice to be pretty.” 

“ Little Vanity! So as to break a half duzen hearts 
to-morrow night.” 

“O, more than half adozen, papa. There’s Doc- 
tor Morisson, and Harry Farness, and—” 

“Cousin ‘Tom!’ 

Rosy drew herself up. 

“ He doesn’t count, 
O, ever 80 many more. 
were twenty.” 

“ You absurd litile nonsense. 
best?” 

“ How can I know, papa, until I’ve tried them all.” 

“O! That’s it! Now, Miss Van Stein, may I ask 
why Tom doesn’t count?” A 

“For hundreds of reasons,” returned Rosy, with 
an embarrassed air, 

‘* Would you favor me with a few of them?” 

“In the first place, papa, I’ve known him all my 
life, 80 far, and I’m afraid I should get tired of bim 
in the course of time, which would be dreadful, you 
know, when one was married; wouldn’t it?’ 

r Tragical!” said Mr. Van Stein, gravely. 
on!” 

“ And then I don’t approve of marrying cousins— 
or even one cousin. And then—” 

“Well, I admire the profundity of your reasoning 
thus far. I suppose the third will be the clincher.” 

“Yes, papa. The third is, that he is—Tom!” 

“O! That means—” 

“That he isn’t at all the kind of hero that I see in 
My wind’s eye, papa.” 

“I think I understand,” said Mr. Van Stein, seri- 
ously. “Tom is handsome enough, but not interest- 
Pate red-che:ked, and earns his living at 

‘4W—while this glorious ideal is dark, romantic- 
looking, on the corsair type—” 
“And is spirituelle, and musical, and passionate, 


And the new minister—and, 
I shouldn’t wonder if there 


Which do you like 


“ Go 





and can woo me in twenty languages, while poor 
Tom speaks only his vernacular, and he is cold and 
stern to others, but tender and adoring to me, and he 
wears a sowbrero, and rides a black horse, and has @ 
secret sorrow,” said Rosy Posy, laughing merrily, 
but blushing away up to her tiny ears. 

Mr. Van Stein straightened hims.lf, put on his 
spectacles, cleared his throat. 

* Theodora!” 

The child knew what was coming, and she was in 
his arms in an instant, stopping the coming words 
with kisses, and between whiles remonstrating in an 
impulsive, eager, tremulous manner that tuuched ’ 
the man’s heart 

** Now, papa, dear, sweet papa! 
Theodora to-day. 


Don’t vex your ' 
It is just twenty-one years ago 


so Tom was svperlatively happy that day, cutting | “O, you needn’t look like that. You know it. 
flowers for Posy, hclding important discussions as to ; When we were going on so nicely, that you should 


, how this wreath should be arranged, and that festoon | 


be disposed of. The cay was divine, and Rosy was 
sweet and kind. What more covld he ask? His 
happiness culminated, when, at luncheon time, Mr. 
Van Stein sept word that Le vas too busy to come, 
and they tvo sat down together to feast upon cold 
chicken, and bread and butter, and strawberries. 





If Rosy had been charming, she was positively 
adorable now. She sat at the head of the table, and 
poured the tea with such a sweet, womanly, house- 
bold air, that Tom went off into wild dreams about 
the day shen she should sit at the head of his table 
and pour the tea for him. I think some such foolish 
suggestion was on his lips. 


| to-morrow that she came, you know, Will either of | * Doral” he breathed, rather than spoke; and 
| us be here when the twenty-one years come round : 


again? O papa, papa! 


Be good to Rosy Posy 


‘to day.” 








Her father held her closely in his arms. The two 
were curicurly alike, allowing for the difference in 
sex. He seemcd to see his own warm, impassion- 
ed youth revived in this little frail girl, the sole 
daughter of his house and heart. 

‘* And, O papa,” she continued, squeezing him till 
his handsome, middle aged face became alarmingly | 
florid, ‘don’t think I care as much for any of them, | 
as I do for you. If you hadn’t happened to have been | 
my papa, I’d married you sooner than I would any 
one of the twenty.” 

“ Yes, my dear, thank you—if you wouldn’t quite 
strangle me, my love,” gasped papa Van Stein. “I 
feel exccedingly obliged and—choked. There! Bless 
you, my pet.” 

Rosy Posy kissed him again, and then laughed till 
the tears ran down her cheeks. While she was in 
tLe widst of this the door opened, and a yourg man 
stepped in. Said young man measured sundry inches 
over six feet, but somehow managed to bear his 
length of figure with a grace and ease which many a 
dapper little fellow might have envied. He had 
come straight from his <ffice, where he spent seven 
or eight hours every day among bvoks and papers, 
but his eyes were as bright, bis complexion as ruddy, 
and his wh: le air aud person as redolent of a supera- 
bounding vitality, as if, like mavy an English squire, 
he spent his life on horseback. Rosy bestowed upon | 
this young fellow a careless nod, blushing up to her 
temples as she did so. Mr. Van S.ein bade him good 
day in the most cordial tone. 

*T’ve been undergoing a fearful process, Tom,” 
said that gentleman. ‘‘ Been in imminent danger of 
being smothered with sweets. I think the atmos- 
phere rained kisses ”’ 

“JT wish I had come sooner, and been here while 
they were falling,” said Tom, wistful}y. 

“It woulda’t have made any difference to you, sir, 
if you had been here,” said Rosy, saucily, her pink 
cheeks growing still pinker. 

I dare say not,” returned Tom. ‘ My dish is al- 
ways upside down when it rains guineas. But that’s: 
no matter. I came up to see if I could be of any use 
about to-morrow.” 

Rosy looked at her father, and Ler father looked at 
Rosy. 

** Thank you, Tom,” she began, but Mr. Van Stein 
interrupted: 

“There are all the flowers to cut, Rosy, and the 
rooms toornament. Couldn’t Tom help you? I’m | 





_ very busy to-day.” Which last assertion we may 
| confess was a fiction. 


** Why, if he likes,” said Rosy, looking at Tom. 

Tom’s face seemed to say that he should like it | 
above all things. 

‘Run away, then, pet, and take off that pretty | 
gown. You'll fiud Tom here when you are ready for | 
him.” 

Tom held the door open for her to pass out, as 
reverently as if she had been a queen—as, indeed, she | 
was the queen of his beart. 

For adozen years or more, ever since she was & 
tiny maiden in short frocks and pantalets, ‘Tom had 
worshipped her. He remembered now with a feeling 
curiously compounded of delight and vexation, how 
coldly this small coquette had trifled with him, had 
appropriated his services, sending him wading after 
lilies at the peril of wet feet and a cold, subjecting 
him to innumerable scratches trom thorn-bushes, 
whose blossoms of bridal white tempted her ladyship, 
and, finally, teasing him, when he stood before ber, 
torn as to his trousers, and dust-stained as to his 
face, in her service. 

*She has my heart at her mercy, and sbe knows 
it,” sighed Tom, which was doubtiess quite true. 
But Tom had come out to Ru selands to-day deter- 
wined that before the birthday fete was over, he 
would know what he bad to hope or fear. There had 
been a time when Tom thought he stood high in 
Rosy’s good graces, but latterly she had contrived to 
drive him almost distracted upon several occasions. 
Tom was sure the trouble was wearing upon him. 
He looked in the mirror to find the haggard lines of 
woe drawn on his tresh, young face; be got himsclf 
weighed occasionally to see if there was not a mourn- 
ful diminution in his avoirdupois, and when the 
scales obetinately settled down in the neighborhood 
of a hundred and sixty, he decided that external 
signe nowise indicated one’s interne! condition. He 
was really miserable, and he ought to show it, if he 
diiin’t. 

But the griets of youth are April like in their in- 
constancy. The sun is perpetually breaking through 
the clouds, the blue sky is continuaily smiling out, 
and the sweet west winds of love, and joy, and hope 





are furever sweeping away the mists of sorrow. And 


Rosy, looking up and meeting his eyes, blushed. 

** What is it Tom?” she said, softly. . 

The poor felluw’s soul was in his face; and as for 
Rosy, her heart palpitated so she was afraid Tom 
would hear it. 

“ Ting-a-ling- ling!” went the house door-bell. 

They both jumped, agd the sentence on Tom’s lips 
died the death. 

“ It’s Mr. Shirley and the two Misses Shirley!” said 
the servant, looking in. 

Then Tom forgot himself, and said something 
naughty. 

“Tom, I’m ashamed of you!” said Rosy, looking 
at him with sweet reproof. ‘ It’s so rude of you to 
swear in my presence! I don’t know why you should 
hate my friends so, either. If you cared as mech for 
meas you pretend to, one would think you might 
like them for my sake.” And with this she went 
away, leaving the poor fellow overwhelmed with 
remorse. 

“I’ve got it now!” he said, ruefully. “And sure 
enough, | wasabrate. She can’t help it—poor little 
darling—if those idiots chose to-day to come and see 
her.” 

Tom was sincerely repentant. But bis ire rose 
again, when presently Rosy came back, marshalling 
in Mr. Shirley and the two Misses Shirley, whom she 
had invited to luncheon. 

I confess I think Tom’s dislike to the Sbirleys was 
a little unreasonable. Mr. Altred Shirley wasan un- 
exceptionable young man. He wascf good family, 
and had plenty of money. His clothes were cut in 
style, but not obtrusively so. He had a dark, pale, 
interesting countenance, and an abstracted manner. 
He was known to write poetry, and it was popularly 
supposed, when he sat with his fine eyes immovably 
fixed upon the carpet, or answered a remark at ran- 
dom, that he was mentally chasing a flying rhyme, 
or indulging in deep speculative thought. His char- 
acter was unblemished. He did not know one card 
from another, never played at billiards, and his usual 
beverage was cold water. So you see he was a model. 
It was only Tom’s wicked disposition that made him 
hate so good a young man. As for the young ladies, 
his sisters, they were very much like other young 
laties—pretty enough, but not remarkably so; could 
talk « little, play a little, sing a little, and dance a 
good deal. 

* Husband-hunters!” growled Tom. “ Think every 
man tley meet is fuir game. Talk at him, sing at 
hiw, dance at him—ready to move heaven and earth 
to marry him.” 

I am not sure that this wasn’t true—not sure that 
I couldn’t justify it by the logic of society if it was 
true. At any rate, I must confess that both the 
young ladies fastened upon Tom without delay. 
With one at his right and the other at his left, with 
the diligence be was obliged to exercise to keep their 
plates supplied with cold chicken and bread and but- 
ter, he had not much time to watch Rosy. But he 
did see * that stupid Shirley ” making great eyes at 
her; he did catch the murmur of one or two soft 
nothings, and he did see Rosy blush and blush, and 
saw her eyes grow deep and soft,and— O, bnt it 
was unbearable! If he could only take that fellow 
out and cane him! Bat he couldn’t, and he sat and 
chafed. 

“T think,” said Miss Shirley, “that strawberries 
are angels’ food—so much less gross than most things, 
Alfred says. Did you ever, Mr. Van Stein, read Al- 
fred’s ‘ Lines to a Lady eating Strawberries?’ ” 

* Yes! Thatis— No! Confound him!” muttered 
Tom, sotto voce. 

* O, but you ought to. They are charming—quite 
Tennysonian, Mr. Van Stein. You must have read 
his lines on ‘A Lady tound drowned?’ He writes a 
great many obituaries for the papers.” 

“I'd write his with the greatest pleasure,” growled 
‘Tom, under his breath. 

* ’m afraid, Mr. Van Stein, you aren’t well,” said 
his tormentor, presently. 

‘*T—I have a bad headache!” stammered poor 
Tom. 

Luncheon was over at last, and Tom thought his 
agony ended, But what does Rosy do, except invite 
her friends to remain and spend the afternoon? 
They should have a row on the lake, and she would 
have the grotto she had prepared for to-morrow night 
lighted for them to see it. It would be charming. 

They a*sented—the young ladies smilingly, Mr. 
Alfred with an eloquent sigh. 

Tom heard and meekly received his orders to en- 
tertain Mr. Shirley, while the ladies retired to rest 
for a little. But he managed’to intercept Rosy Posy 
in the upper hall. : 

‘* say, Rosy, this is downright cruel of you,” says 
Tom, desperately. 

**Cruel!” And she opens her lovely brown eyes in 
the most innocent, ignorant way imaginable. 


| be you! 


invite those confounded bores!” 

Miss Theodora drew herself up. 

“Tom, I think you forget that I have a right to in- 
vite whom I please to my own house. If you don’t 


| like my friends, you are not obliged to remain in 
| their society.” 


“No! I’vea great mind to go away, and never set 
foot in the house again. I don’t suppose you’d care,” 
looking at her wistfally. 

Rosy taps her fingers on the baluster, and grows 
qu'te pale. But she smiles a little, and says, faintly: 
‘IT dare say I shouldn’t break my heart about it.’’ 
T dare say not,” says Tum, in a rage of grief and 
anger. “ You haven’t any heart where I’m concerned. 
You keep all your good feelings for that idiotic dun- 
derhead down stairs.” 

“*Tom!” said Rosy, flushing angrily. ‘ You insult 
me. I don’t know who my lover will be, but it cer- 
tainly will not be a man who permits himself to 
speak to me as you do.” And she sailed away, with 
the majesty of injured innocence. 

Tom determined to leave the house instantly, 
changed his mind in five minutes, bathed his face, 
brushed his hair, and went down to the parlor. 
Thither came the ladies, after the lapse of an hour, - 
Rosy in a diaphanous organdie muslin, with spice 
pinks in her hair, sweet and gracious towards Mr. 
Alfred, sweet, and cool, and lofty towards Tom, be- 
having in a way that at once exasperated and fas- 
cinated him. And then the whole party went oat 
into the odorous garden, that lay under that after- 
noon sunshine, as lovely as a dream of heaven. They 
explored arbors, sat under the shadow of great trees, 
plucked cherries and ate them, and fancied them- 
selves in Eden. Sometimes they came together, and 
sometimes they dritted apart. And at last Tom, un- 
able, by reason of his discomposure, to defend him- 
self with his usual skill, had succumbed to the arts of 
Miss Josephine Shirley, and gone off with her to 
penetrate a tangle of evergreens which Rosy called 
the labyrinth. Rosy saw him go, with a little throb” 
of jealousy. 

‘If I should have lost him,” she said, trembling; 
for Miss Josephine was not a contemptible parti, But 
the next moment she had herself under control. 

“Now I am going to show you the grotto,” she 
said, gayly. And she led the way into a spacious ar- 
bor, built against the side of a hill, and covering some 
rade rocks. 

It was all hung with green branches of fir and 
spruce, festoons of club mosses, and all starred here 
and there with profusions of the loveliest blossoms. 
It was hung with Chinese lanterns. and Rosy pro- 
ceeded to light one. Mr. Alfred assisted her, rather 
awkwardly. 

“*T wouldn’t ask Tom, he was 80 cross,” said Rosy, 
pouting a little. “ I brought some matches from the 
house myself.” 

‘*Hasn’t your cousin a bad temper?” said Mizs 
Shirley. ‘I should so dislike to marry any one with 
abadtemper. Alfred has a very sweet disposition.” 

Mr. Alfred began a modest disclaimer, which he 
never completed. Kither by a sudden draught of 
wind, or from being improperly hung, one of the 
lanterns just over Rosy’s head caught fire, : nd 
bleaed, and in an instant a bit of the lighted tinder 
had fallen upon her dress. The thin fibres caught 
the flame. A moment of supreme fear, and then she 
felt herself in a glowing caldror. 

“O, save me, Mr. Shirley—save me!” she sbrieked. 
But that gentleman glanced at his own combustible 
summer suit, and fled. 

With a heart-breaking shriek, Rosy ran wildly to- 
wards the docr- straight into Tom’s arms. There 
was a moment of doubt, of agony, of awful terror, 
and then he laid her down, fainting, and tore away 
the smoking garments with his blistered hands. 

There was no birthday party that year. Rosy lay 
between life and death, and an awiul stillness filled 
the house. 

But youth, and care, and God’s goodness saved 
her, and at last she came forth, pale and thin, but 
unscarred, and happy, and grateful. And when 
June came round again, a blaze of splendor shone 
over tbe Van Stein mansion, and Rosy Posy went out 
in white, pure and lovely as a snowdrep, and went in 
at the door of the little church under the trees, and 
came back a smiling, tearful bride. 

“And,O Tom, darling,” sbe suid, squeezing his 
arm in a sudden accegs of fervor, * to think it should 
And do you know I really thought at one 
time it would be—him you know.” 

** You don’t wish it was—him?” said Tom ecstati- 
cally detiant of grammar. 

“No, no—a thousand times no!” said Rosy Posy. 


oom > -——_—-—- 


WINTER RULES. 


Never go to bed with cold or damp feet. In going 
into acolder air, keep the mouth resolutely closed, 
that by compelling the air to pass circuitously through 
the nose and head, it may become warmed before it 
reaches the lungs, and thus prevent those shocks and 
sudden chills which frequently end in pleurisy, pneu- 
monia, and other serious forms of disease. Never 
sleep with the head in the draft of an open door or 
window. Let more covering be on the lower limbs 
than on the body. Have an extra covering within 
easy reach in case of a sudden and great change of 
weather during the night. Never stand stilla momeut 
out of dours, especially at street corners, after having 
walked even a short distance. Never ride near an 
open window of a vehicle for a single halt-minute, 





especially if it has been preceded by a walk. 
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Chrough Flood, through Fire. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Miss BERNARD :—If I do not thoroughly misun- 
derstand you, my note will not surprise you. You 
have seemed to like me; IL have done more. I have 
loved you; and I herewith offer you my hand in hon- 
orable marriage. 

“T think that I am aware of the state of your 
heart, and I beg you to make no hasty conclusion, 
Pardon a seeming egotism and impertinence. I am 
older than you, and know that, if you are wise, you 
will accept my offer. A sincere affection, an experi- 
enced counsellor, and the comforts of life, are not 
daily offered to girls in your circumstances. I take 
no credit to myself for thix fact, for you command me 
to the position of a suiter; but I know life and the 
world,'and ! entreat you to ponder well your reply to 
me. Sincerely yours, GEOFFREY DuNCAN.” 


Bertha Bernard replaced the letter in its envelop, 
laid it on the table before her, leaned back in her 
chair and locked her white fingers. For half an hour 
there was no sound in the room but the dropping of 
the coals in the grate, the chirping of the canary, 
and the ticking of the little ormolu clock upon its 
bracket. 

At last two dark eyes looked up from a heap of sew- 
ing, and a quiet voice said: 

** Who is your letter from, Bertha?” 

“ From Captain Dancan.”” 

“ What does he say?” 

“ Ho asks me to marry bim,”’ 

Rath Bernard started. 

“Why, Berthal” 

“ You may read it, if you like,” said Bertha, tossing 
it over. 

Rath read it through in another silence. 

** Bert, dear?” 

Well?” rousing from an abstracted expression. 

“ What are you going to do?” 

* You know, Ruth.” 

No, I do not.” 

“Tam going to say No.” 

Ruth’s expostulations were always very mild. 

“Are you sure that that is the right thing to say, 
my dear?” 

Bertha parted her lips to reply, rose, and walked 
the floor impatiently. 

“No, T am not sure that it is the right thing to say, 
but / will have my day, Ruth.” 

Presently she broke out again, walking the floor. 

“Don’t think, because I am romantic and giddy, 
sometimes, that I haven’t any brains, my dear sister. 
It is not within one month, or two, that I have found 
out that I will find life to be what it is, not what I 
wish it to be. Captain Duncan need not have feared 
that his offer would not be appreciated. I do appre- 
ciate it to the utmost.” 

Ruth shook her head. 

“1 am afraid you do not, Bertha.” 

“Tdo. Don’t I know that he is a man whom eve- 
rybody respects, that his wife would live like a prin- 
cess, that the worry and wear of living would be 
softened by his wealth, that it would be an existence 
of rest and ease? I might come to love him, some 
time; but I donot now. With every reasonable pros- 
pect of being happy, [I would be wretched with him. 
Don’t urge me, Ruth; let me alone.” 

‘*T don’t mean to urge you, Bertie.” 

“Very well; I shall write my refusal to-night. 
And then guess what I am going to do?” 

“ What?” 

“Tam going West.” 

“ Where, West?” 

‘*'To Kansas, and among the Nebraska Indians. I 
tell you [am rusting out in this routine, so easy and 
monotonous. Men want to see the world before they 
settle down. Sodol. And I am going to. I had 
almost decided before. Now I have quite come to a 
conclusion.” 

** You will go to brother Charley?” 

** Yes; I will see military life, private life, Indian 
life. I will stretch my wings, and when I come back 
I will write something besides confectionery stories.” 

‘Sif you were a young man, Bertha, I should say 
yes; but for a girl—” 

“ Girls can do as much as men, if they only think 
so. Lam not afraid; nothing wi!l happen tome. I 
was born under a lucky star—that you always said, 
Ruth.” 

The conclusion was that Bertha set out for Kansas 
the next week, and that very day, while Captain 
Duncan was walking in his garden, dreaming most 
hopefully of a rippling laugh and scarlet ribbons 
(which were always Bertha’s associations), the girl’s 
back was turned resolutely on him and his dreams. 
He lingered until nightfall, breathing the fragrance 
of mignonette and heliotrope, and watching the fire- 
flies, thinking with a keener content than ever before 
how fair the place was, and how suited to Bertha, 
when a servant called him, 


Her little note had come. It read as follows: 


“CAPTAIN DUNCAN:—I have liked you, I do like 
you, but I cannot be your wiie. Ido not need rest, 
but exertion, and a motive for exertion. Iam going 
away—travelling-—but whatever may betide me, I 
shall remember you as one of the best men I ever 
knew who did me honor by his choice. Do not forget 
me. Good-by for a year. BERTHA.” 





CHAPTER Il. 
THE river bluffs were burning green in the May 


weather, when the steamer rounded the landing point | 


of Fort Leavenworth, and a plank was run ashore. 
‘* Passengers for Fort Leavenworth!” was called in 
stentorian tones, yet Bertha was quite alone when 
the captain gave her his arm, and taking her valise, 
and speaking a sharp word of command to the ne- 
groes who had charge of her baggage, conducted her 
ashore. A steep bluff ran up from the shore before 
her, and there was no earthly being in sight but a 
stalwart soldier in blue, posted against the rocks, as 
upright, and attentive, and expressionless, as if he 
were carved in wood—somebody’s property which 
had been left there and forgotten. Bertha hesitated 
about speaking to him, but the captain, with a polite 
bow, had left her, the boat was pushing off, and the 
place was as barrenasaSahara. She certainly could 
get as much information from him as from any tree 
or rock she might address, and so she picked her way 
through the stones towards him, with some expecta- 
tion. She had intended to surprise Charley; but 
what if she could not find him? Her anxiety was 
sharp enough to give her toneg,some confidence and 
promptness, as she said: 

‘Are you on guard here?” 

“T am,” without the stirring of an eyelid. 

** Where is the fort?” 

“Just beyond the first turning to your left.” 

“Can you tell me where Lieutenant Bernard’s 
quarters are?” 

Ld No.” 

** He is not quite petrified,’’ thought Bertha, walk- 
ingon. “ He is only undergoing the process, I won- 
der how long he has been there, and how they’ll dis- 
cover when he is quite stone, and come and take him 
away.” 

But the next moment, she came in sight of the 
fort—rows of long wooden houses, with numberless 
outbuildings in the rear, baving, from that view, a 
strange and comfortless expression. 

“Can it be pleasant here? Charley said that it 
was,” thought Bertha. 

Suddenly she came face to face with a black-eyed 
young man in dark cloth, with twinkling straps on 
his shoulders. 

* Charley!” 

“ Bertha! Well,” looking at her, “I did think I 
was doing a crazy thing in nearly breaking my neck 
to get down here. To be sure, I made you out with 
@ glass, scarlet ribbons and all, yet I couldn’t believe 
my own eyes, and came down under protest of my 
best senses. What in the world does this mean, and 
how is Ruth?” 

* Ruth is well. 
Charley.” 

**You shall see this portion, immediately. Give 
me your valise, and take my arm. Mind that bag- 
gage, guard! I’ll send down for your trunks imme- 
diately, Bert. Can you exist in tworooms? That’s 
a lieutenant’s quarters. If you can’t, I’ll find you 
board somewhere among the folks who have more 
room.” 

“No, no. I want to be with you, Charley.” 

When they were actually within the fort, Bertha 
exclaimed with surprise and pleasure. The main 
rquare was like a metropolitan park, in a small way— 
neat and pleasant houses surrounding a green paraide- 
ground, bowery elm trees shading the long plank 
sidewalks, and children playing in the grassy enclos- 
ures before the houses. Well-mounted horsemen 
rode to and fro, and while the band played cheerily 
in the parade-ground, groups of officers and ladies 
sauntered to and fro, chatting gayly. 

** Yes, soldiers, in times of peace, are lucky fellows, 
Bert. Life on the plains is something different from 

i Paid 
"Toe square apartments, with a room for cooking, 
became Bertha’s domains. Charley had lived there, 
somehow, with his orderly; Bertha made a little 
home of it. When it was known throughout the 
fort that Lieutenant Bernard had a sister with him, 
a cook presented herself, Queen by name and sove- 
reign by nature. She settled in her realm below 
stairs, and exquisite dishes appeared by magique upon 
their little round table, while Bertha’s housekeeping 
cares, one and all, which at first had pleased her by 
their novelty, were taken from her shoulders before 
they became irksome. And with dress and spirits 
quite fresh, she was ready to receive her callers, to 
walk, or ride, or drive, or dance, as occasions de- 
veloped. 

The fort, usually quiet in summer, was very gay. 
Two rival belles were in opposing forces, and if Mrs. 
Colonel Rose gave a party on Monday evening, Mrs. 
Major Blondin gave » ball on Wednesday night. If 
Mrs. Rose attended in gros-grained silk, Mrs. Blon- 
din’s next appearance would be in cut velvet; so if 
there had been no marked amusements for the sur- 
rounding persons of Jess emulative spirits, they would 
have found a not inconsiderable entertainment in 
their observatory powers. But they were drawn into 
the eddies of these whirlpools, and created little 
worlds of their own within the larger system. Quiet 
girls dreamed their dreams and made their conquests, 
and created littie diversions by marrying their lovers, 
without reference to higher powers. But it was the 
opposition of these rival spirits which stirred the fort 
to its froth of excitement that summer which was 
Bertha’s first in the West. 

© Will you go to ride to-night, Bert?” asked Lieu- 
tenant Bernard, catching his sister around the waist, 
in the hall, as be came in, one afternoon, “It will 
freshen you up for the party to-night, wont it?”’ 

Of course Bertba did not refuse—she never did; 
the fling of a free horse was one of the experiences 


I wanted to see the world, 





she had longed for while in Boston, and Charley 
never put her saddle on an inferior animal. He en- 
joyed his sister’s society, was proud of her, and in- 
clined to show her off on all possible cccasions. So 
he icoked as radiant and happy as she did, when 
they rode away from the door, and took the river 
road for a gallop. 

“ How do you like Bellgarde’s horse?” asked Char- 
ley, watching his companion with a pardonable ad- 
miration. 

The little filly was as gray as the noted Fleming 
mare, and swung along at an Incomparably easy lope 
—her neck arched, and her eye turned back watch- 
fally upon her rider. The gold-fringed saddle-cloth 
of velvet, the dead-black habit, and piquant face, 
mnade a picture. 

«She is very easy.” 

“ Bellgarde said she wasn’t fit for you to ride; she’s 
a little wicked. Keepa good rein on her. I’ll risk 
you, little adventuress. You’d like to be run away 
with, just once, wouldn’t you, for the experience?” 

They stopped under a tree hung with high-climb- 
ing red roses. Bertha, watching her brother reach 
for them, was quite off her guard. Some cattle, 
climbing a ridge, displaced a heavy stone, which fell 
with a crash. Instantly her horse reared upon its 
haunches, and dashed off at fnll speed. 

Fortunately, though a headlong, it was a perfectly 
smooth gallop, and Bertha kept her seat, though, in 
her rapid flight, the current of cleft air seemed like- 
ly to shave off her ears. The rein was like a whip- 
cord in her hand, and sawing the bit only caused a 
series of plunges which rendered her seat most pre- 
carious. So, not in the least frightened, but serious- 
ly vexed, she was borne along the winding road, the 
horse only slackening her pace when she came nearly 
in collision with a mounted officer quietly riding 
along the somewhat narrow path. He drew rein, 
placing his own horse directly in the way of hers, and 
lifting his hat. The filly stopped. 

“That was a little faster than you wished to ride?” 
said the gentleman. 

‘She was running away,” said Bertha. ‘“ In spite 
of all I could do, she ran like mad for more than half 
amile. I would like the privilege of whipping her 
soundly. Bellgarde was right; she is not fit fora 
lady to ride.” 

The gentleman lifted his cap, with a little bow, 
which she did not perceive, for Charley, who had rid- 
den over a hill to head her horse, came galloping 
down upon them. 

“ By George, I thought you’d be thrown, sis! How 
are you, Bellgarde?” My sister Bertha, Captain 
Bellgarde; I presume the little gray has not present- 
ed you by name, though she has accomplished a 
meeting. Does she often bolt like that?” 

‘¢ With an unknown rider, invariably, if frighten- 
ed. I heard and recognized her tearing gallop, be- 
fore I came in sight of her. Miss Bernard kept a 
very good scat.” 

Bertha, who was becoming calm and collected, 
looked at the speaker. A fine, dark, fascinating face 
looked from beneath the littlecavalry cap. The cap- 
tain was in undress, rode a military charger, and 
rode him well. He looked like a man who understood 
himself thoroughly. 

* Well, 1 expect Bertha has had riding enough for 
to-night,” said Charley. ‘ If you are only exercising 
your horse, captain, ride up to my quarters and take 
tea with us.” 

They walked their horses homeward, but the cap- 

tain did not dismount at their door; only paused to 
say: 
“If Miss Bernard will do me the favor to ride this 
old cavalry horse of mine to-morrow, I promise her 
a ride that will be like a bird-flight, and without 
accident.” 


CHAPTER III. 


A STERN face, so full of sweetness, was singular. 
Bertha, as she dressed for the party, found herself 
wondering if Bellgarde would be present at Colonel 
Hoxley’s quarters that evening. He was the first 
person she had met in the West whom she was curi- 
ous to know more of. 

Charley declared that she looked enough like an 
angel to be able to wing her way to the scene of the 
party, when she appeared before him, dressed-—that 
it was preposterous to call a carriage for so airy a 
creatare; but Bertha shook out her tulle flounces, 
merrily, and cried: 

“A horse! a horse!’ so that he bounded off to call 
a hack, and on the sidewalk encountered Bellgarde. 

* Going to the party to-night, captain?” he asked, 
wheeling about. 

**T have letters to write, but I may look in for an 
hour,” he replied, and was gone. 

When Charley went back for Bertha, he said: 

* Bellgarde will be there for an hour, I guess; he 
said so, and he generally does as he says. Talk to 
him, now, and don’t dance yourself to death. He’s 
a mighty good fellow.” 

If, then and there, Bertha was a shade more pleas- 
ed that she was looking her best, Charley, being of 
the obtuse sex, was no ways conscious of the fact. 
Bat he wanted his sister to be contented at the fort, 
and was anxious that she should make acquaintances 
which were good for her. 

It was summer weather, and the rooms were jam- 
med. The colonel and Mrs. Hoxley stood in the 
hall. The parlors were thronged, the staircase was 
thronged, the hall was thronged. It seemed to Ber- 
tha that everybody was too much flushed and too 
much dressed; she could not turn without being in 
somebody’s face. . 





“ Let us view Mrs. Rose where she holds court, and 
then we'll go out on the porches and walk. I don’t 
see how they are going to dance here to-night,” said 
Charley. 

Mrs. Rose, being petite and brunette, was lis fa- 
vorite. She wore peach-colored satin, trimmed with 
eider-down, and fanned herself with a glittering tri- 
fle of feathers and spangles, while she dispensed her 
smiles on the little circle around her. She was very 
bright and gay. 

Not so Mrs. Blondin, whose fair face rose, dead 
perfection, above violet velvet, and whose faultless 
beauty, alone, held attention. 

‘“ She is not a talking woman,” said Charley; “she 
is only good to look at, like Dead Sea apples.” 

People were pressing in upon the flushed hostess, 
as they pressed out upon the long, vine-shaded 
porch. 

“Army officers’ quarters were evidently not intend- 
ed to give parties in,” panted Charley. “Whew! I 
wonder what Mrs. Blondin is made of, to look so 
cool? Mrs. Rose is a leet/e too flushed, and ber right 
eyebrow is somewhat disturbed, from the effect of 
perspiration.” 

** Why, how can her eyebrow be disturbed?” asked 
Bertha, innocently. 

“My dear, when you are a belle, at thirty, and 
have a rival five years younger, you will understand.” 

Others sought the porch from the oppressive heat 
of the house. Chairs were brought for the ladie:, 
and knots of people standing at the windows within 
the rooms, leaned out toexchange bon-mots, and then 
went away to the dancing, giving place to others. 
The masic called indefatigably, but Bertha preferred 
the balmy breezes and moonlight. A group of very 
young ladies and gentlemen were expatiating upon 
it in a way that made her smile, rather. At last, one 
of the young ladies, having very golden curls over 
very white shoulders, drew Charley over to the danc- 
ing list. 

** Wont you let me find you a partner, sis?” he 
asked, wavering between his allegiance to her and 
the charms of the fair one with golden locks. 

‘““No, no! I only wonder at your rashness. Come 
back to me when the dance is through.” 

He had scarcely gone, when a pleasant voice sound- 
ed close beside her. 

‘* Miss Bernard, let me try to reconcile you to a 
Western party.” 

It was Captain Bellgarde. 

‘“‘The party is very pleasant, but the weather is 
almost intolerable,” said Bertha, with a thrill of 
pleasure. 

“ First, if you please, I will bring you~a cream. I 
see they are serving them.” 

She nodded. When he came back, he said, pre- 
senting the cream: 

‘This is only a prelude to supper, and Western 
boards are bountifal, you know. 

** You are chivalrous to offer to represent the West, 
Captain Bellgarde.” 

‘No, the West has been generous to me; I merely 
wish to give due credit. While to some this country 
brings ague and poverty, to me it has brought unri- 
valled health and prosperity. Will you let me attend 
you at supper?” 

The flushed, rustling crowd were hurrying down 
stairs. In the supper-room Bertha began meeting 
people whom she knew. Captain Bellgarde was, ap- 
parently, a favorite, and evidently the handsomest 
man in the company. 

Bertha had eaten oysters and drank coffee, ard 
was adwiring, at a distance, Charley’s abandon toa 
flirtation, when the crowd in the supper-room began 
to thin, and the dancing commenced up stairs. 

‘Will you not dance this quadrijle?” said Captain 
Bellgarde. ‘The rooms are cooler now.” 

Bertha consented, and so happened the accident. 
I have said that Mrs. Rose’s dress was trimmed with 
eider-down. In dancing, a fragment was torn from 
the sleeve, and rising buoyantly upon the air, drop- 
ped, a gleaming spark, upon Bertha’s dress of snowy 
tuile. Almost instantly a light flame shot up around 
her. 

Captain Bellgarde was the first to reach her. 
Snatching a shaw! from the arm of a lady, he flung it 
over the head of the frightened girl, and clasping her 
closely with one arm, began tearing from her body 
the gauzy dress. A few wrenches displaced the 
burning fabric, and a shower of cold water, from the 
hand of some collected person, extinguished the lin- 
gering sparks. Bertha’s life was saved. When they 
unwrapped her from the shawl, she was not burned 
at all, but it was a narrow escape. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE shock of the accident left its effects in a week’s 
languor, but it was a week of enjoyment. Charley 
came out strong in his character of a devoted brother, 
and Bertha more than once suspected that she was 
an object of envy to various of her lady visitors. 
Conspicuous among them, was Miss Lily Lane, the 
pretty, golden-haired girl with whom Charley had 
flirted at the party. Miss Lily came with delicacies 
of sirups and condiments, with flowers and books, 
with kisses and professions, but Bertha declared that 


| she owed them all to the fact of her being Lieutenant 


Bernard’s sister. Others came, whose motives she 
believed to be not entirely disinterested ; but Captain 
Bellgarde was indisyutably her own friend, solely her 
visitor. He read to her, and talked to her; he 
brought an easy carriage, once, and drove with her. 
Their way lay along the river. The June woods 
were lavishly full of beauties. The giant cotton- 
woods, the rank, climbing vines of grape and rose, 
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the cooing of the wild doves, and the white encamp- 
ments of the soldiers, were new sights and sounds to 
Bertha. 

They were riding very quietly. The world seemed 
so wide, as they caught a glimpee of prairie. But 
the girl was very happy. Everything seemed pleas- 
ant to her. What caused her utter content? Was 
it the balmy air, the singing of the birds, or the sum- 
mer sky, with its blue gaps? Or was it the strong 
aud quiet presence at her side that made her little 
corner of existence seem 80 cosy? 

“Miss Bertha, will you ride my great cavalry 
charger to-morrow?” 

“If you please, Captain Bellgarde.” 

The day before he had taught her .a new song, and 
the day previous brought her the late Eastern maga- 
zines, and so it was that every day had its pleasure, 
and the next promised to have. But such happy 
states of things always change. Bertha had just re- 
turned from a glad gallop on the great black cavalry 
horse, when Charley’s spurs clanked across the 
broad porch, and she turned from Captain Beligarde 
to her brother, whose face, she saw f{nstantly, was 
clouded. 

“Charley, what is it?” 

“Our regiment is ordered out, Bert; we leave to- 
morrow.” 

“ O Charley, where are you going?” 

“Out on the plains. No, you can’t go,” to her 
eager face. 

It seemed a catastrophe. 

«‘ Now there’s nothing to fret about, sis. Captain 
Andrews, the keeper of military stores, is posted here, 
and will board you in his family. Captain Bellgarde 
will do you an occasional favor, perhaps, and you 
have nothing to do but to enjoy yourself.” 

“But you? Aren’t you going into some danger, 
Charley?” ~ 

“The Indians are in revelt again; but you have 
not waited until this late day to learn that a soldier’s 
business is to die, sis. Of course, I hope to help quell 


‘to win them over. 





this outbreak, and come back safely in the fail; but, 
if by a mischance, you lose your old brother, pet, you 
must go back East immediately. This is too rough a 
country for a woman alone. Captain, may I speak 
to you a moment about this matter?” 





The two men went out upon the long porch, and 
walked up and down there, talking. Bertha turned 
to her room, and pulled off cap and habit, all the | 
flush of her frolic gone from her face. Her happiness 
was at an end; the change had come. But there 
was no time for tears, or gloomy anticipations, or re- | 
grets. Present work and plans filled up the next two 
days, and then Charley was gone. 

* Don’t fret, sis; there’s jolly times for us yet,” he 
said, with his good-by kiss. 

Bertha cried herself sick when the regiment 
marched, and looked so dreadfully that Captain Bell- 
garde was shocked. In an hour after his first call at 
the house of Captain Andrews, he came back with a 
carriage. 





* Put on your hat and come with me,” he said; “ I 
am going to show you another phase of Western 
life.”” 

She had been agitated into a state of physical in- 
activity, and bad much rather have been let alone, 
but Beligarde’s word was imperative. 

** Be quick,” he said. ‘*‘ We have no time to lose.” 

She obeyed, and entered the carriage with no idea 
of their destination. They drove over the high | 
prairie, where, for miles, nothing was to be seen but | 
the green earth and the blue sky. Sometimes they | 
passed great herds of cattle, lashing the flies from 
their dun sides, and comfortably browsing. Then 
their path became a woodland one, where the oak 
shadows dappled the sunshine, and snow-white 
moths fluttered in pairs about the burning purple of 
wild phlox. Again, emerging upon a stretch of. 
prairie land, throngs of horses, at unrestricted pas- 
ture, would turn clear, beautiful eyes inquiringly | 
upon them; and once, a little soft-coated colt, fancy- 
ing, perhaps, the dignified air of the carriage horses, 
trotted beside them, with low, entreating whinnies, | 
for a long way. Bellgarde drove it away, at last, 
thinking that it would get lost from the herd, 

As they went their way, the road rising and falling | 
over the green, rolling prairie, passing, now and then, | 
a solitary horseman. or a heavy market-wagon, they | 
came upon a long cabin, the land broken around it, 
& woman, at the door singing to sleep the child upon 
her breast, and a man lounging upon the fence, wait- H 
ing for his crops to grow; or, where the way was soli- | 
tary, they would come suddenly upon heavily-laden 
store-wagons, bound for the military outposts, the | 
drivers whipping the mules out of the ruts, and | 
Swearing actively. Then, again, the path lay long 
and uneventful, until they overtook an emigrant 
party, winding its slow way toilsomely, or a wild | 
bird twittered a startling melody over their heads. 

“Little lady, your eyes are growing large with 
seeing. You must have an appetite, and here is the 
Buckeye Tavern, which means dinner.” 

It was a great, cheap, cottonwood building, with 
tumble-down outhouses—and when the light carriage 
drew up at the door, the lower windows were throng- 
ed with faces. But they procured a very good din- 
her there—Bertha coming away with a confused 
comprehension of prodigal plates of cornbread, and | 
tumberless flaxen-haired children, profane men, and 1 
ague-pale women. | 

“How wuch further are we going?” she asked, as | 
they reestablished themselves in the carriage. 

“Ten miles, orso. Are you tired?” 

“ No.” 

As they bowled along on their uneventful way, 
they talked of many things. Bellgarde never said an 





uninteresting thing, and he talked to charm. As 
they spoke of music and art, strange riders in scarlet 
blankets went by. 

** Now we are on the Indian Reserve ground,” said 
Bellgarde. 

As he explained to her the meaning of the term, 
the white buildings of the agency rose upon a high 
point of prairie, a cheerful little settlement. 

“T hopeI can find Maxwell,” said Bellgarde. ‘* He 
will show us the best points.” 

Before he could alight he was hailed from one of 
the larger buildings, by a stalwart, bright-eyed man: 

**Halloo, captain! Come up to see Mr. Indian? 
Wait a minute, and I’ll show him to you.” 

He disappeared, and seemed to dismiss a congrega- 
tion of Indians within, for they came thronging out 
of the door, and quietly mounting their ponies, rode 
oft, They were great, lumbering, brutal fellows, but 
looked well at a distance, flying away over the green 
slopes in their scarlet blankets. 

* Now I'm at your service, captain,” said Maxwell, 
springing upon his horse, and loping beside the car- 
riage towards the wigwams, which were revealed by 
the smoke rising from among the bushes. “I’ve 
been in council with the fellows this morning. They 
have taken a dislike to the teacher they have had 
provided for them—a good fellow, but he doesn’t try 
They have to be coaxed, like chil- 
dren. But Herne’s quarter is out next month, and 
he’ll leave the Reserve. The position of teacher isa 
pretty good berth, but young folks get tired staying 
up here; it’s lonesome. I had a lady teacher here 
last winter, and she nearly cried herself to death.” 

The inmates of the little brown wigwams received 
them mostly in silence, but Bertha found plenty of 
amusement in observing the circle of dark faces about 
the crackling fire, for the afternoon was growing cool, 
and they lay basking in the warmth of the blaze 
which cooked their suppers. In one, two old squaws 
Sat sewing upon a gay shroud, the festival costume. 
In another a white-haired old warrior, of marvellous 
age, rocked himself to and fro, while he watched his 
great granddaughter, herself a mother, stir the bub- 
bling pot. In another, a young squaw wove baskets, 
while her husband, a scowling brave, smoked, and 
watched the two naked, brown litile children rolling 
about the mats. Some nodded tothem, as they came 
in, but all fell back on their elbows, and seemed 
stolidly indifferent to their presence. 

Bertha had never before seen such utterly strange 
sights. It was nearly sunset when they had par- 
taken of refreshments at the agent’s house, and start- 
ed to return. The country had been bathed in moon- 
light tor hours when they reached the Fort. 

Bertha slept soundly that night. Waking, she 
seemed to be in a new world. And now Bellgarde 
was her only friend; she was alone, but for him. 
Mrs. Andrews was not congenial, and, as the floating 
population of the Fort shifted, she found herself more 
and more alone. And so, nearer and dearer became 
that one friend. 

She came down dressed for a walk, one beautiful 
September evening. They would yo towards the 
ferry, Bellgarde had said, and see if the wild grapes 
were ripe inthe woods. But Bellgarde came in with 
a strange change in his face. 

** What is the matter?” asked Bertha, catching 
sight of it. 

He was fastening her glove, and made no reply. 
She grew pale. 

‘Captain Bellgarde, has anything happened to 
Charley?” 

** Yes, Bertha; he has been killed, and I am order- 
ed out. I go to-morrow.” 

The room swam. She sat down suddenly. 

* Charley! Charley!” she moaned. 

‘*Cry, Bertha,” said Bellgarde, walking the floor. 
** You have a right to weep for what you have lost; 
I have none for what I am to lose.” 

She did not hear him. She only dropped her head 
upon her folded arms and moaned again. He came 
to the table where she sat. 

“Try to think calmly. We have so little time. 
Teil me what you wish todo. I shall give you all 
my last hours.” 

‘Where are you going?” she asked, looking up, 
strangely. 

“Out on the plains. Did you not hear?” 

“ You will leave me?” 

“JT must leave you. But, Bertha, tell me what 
you want. All that man can do | will do to leave you 
happy.” 

Happy! She stood up, her eyes fullof terror. She 
clurig to him with a little ringing cry: 

** Don’t leave me.” 

He was a well-contro)led man ; she had known that 
long. Now he trembled from head to foot. 

“Try to be strong, one of us must be. God knows 
Iam weak enough,” hoarsely. 

He held her to his breast, looking at her pale face, 

** We must part,” he said. 

Her beautiful eyes, weighed with tears, asked why. 

** Because our paths separate, and we have not 
lawful right to each other.’’ 

A scarlet flush came out on her cheek. 

“You have not been mistaken; I love you,” he 
said. ‘In all my life together, I have never been so 
happy 4s in this last suu mer. I will not weary you 
with the troubles of my life, but a year ago I became 
betrothed. I intend to marry next Christmas, a 
young orphan girl, to whom I have long been a friend, 
She is very young, poor and friendless. She is look- 
ing forward to our union in perfect confiience. I 
woull be a coward to leave her.’’ 

Bertha was deacly pale. She ceased to cling to 
bim, leaned against the table for support, and mo- 





tioned him back, when he would have taken her 
hands. 

“Bertha, what has happened has been the result 
of circumstances. When I first knew you, you 
charmed me with your modesty, your purity, your 
sincerity—you are so utterly different from all other 
women I have known! When your brother was 
obliged to leave you unprotected here, I was glad to 
serve you. There has not been a moment since I 
have known you that you could not command me to 
any extent. There never will be, Bertha. But be 
God my witness, I never thought until this moment, 
that in striving to please you, I was doing any’ 
wrong.” 

She looked at him, and laughed bitterly. 

“You knew how earnest I was, you knew my 
heart. What miracle did you think would interpose 
to prevent, what, I believe, is considered quite 
natural?” 

‘* Blame me, Bertha. Yes, I should have known.” 

* You taught me to love you. What did you sup- 
pose I was made of to do differently? Did you think 
I had no spirit to appreciate what seemed to me no- 
bility of character and delicacy of feeling? that I bad 
no gratitude for constant care and countless services? 
No, Captain Bellgarde, I have not been reared so 
tenderly as to take the constant devotion of any per- 
son as a matter of course.” 

‘* Bertha, these reproaches are unutterably bitter 
from your lips, but I deserve them. Go on.” 

His face was so haggard and white that, as she 
looked at him, the flush of anger faded from her face, 
leaving only the weight of misery upon her heart. 

“Go and leave me,” she said, sinking down. “I 
had rather be alone.” 

‘* Bertha,” he said, with his hand on the door, “I 
beg you not to add to my misery by forcing me to 
leave you without seeing you provided for. You 
have no brother now, and you need money, friends 
andahome. Let me provide you with, at least, one 
of these necessities.”’ 

She did not speak, and he went out, but intending 
to return. And this ‘was the end? She thought 
until she was nearly wild. The place seemed sud- 
denly fullof horrors. To get away and forget was 
her only wish now. 

Over night she made her plans. She hired a horse, 
early the next morning, and rode out of the Fort. 
Every step of the way filled her with agony. Here 
she had ridden with Bellgarde, but a few weeks 
before, 80 happy, in spite of the sorrowful memory of 
her brother. Here, as he guided his horses, she had 

glanced up at him, and catching the soft glance of 
his eye, thought him so good, so utterly beautiful in 
his calm strength and gentleness, that she half wor- 
shipped him. Now she felt herself burning with 
shame and anger, riding slowly in a weariness and 
languor, caused by excessive weeping, her heart 
crowded with bitter thoughts. Every memory of the 
past summer turned to gall. 

She was going upto the Indian agency. If she 
succeeded in getting the position of teacher there, 
she would be concealed from Bellgarde, and her 
temporal wants provided for. For, in the very depths 
of her misery, Bertha knew that she was not going 
to die. She knew she would live, and she expected 
that she would suffer until she had worn suffering 
out. She had had her day. 

She believed that she remembered the road toler- 
ably well, but thought she would make herself safe 
by inquiry, so she stopped at noon, at the tavern, 
where she had dined with Bellgarde. She drank 
coffee there, for she had tasted nothing all day, and 
was growing faint and dizzy in the saddle. 





CHAPTER V. 


‘‘ THE road, ’ud lay straight afore yer, if yer could 
go the old way,” explained a woman, with carroty 
hair, ‘‘ but the creek’s broken up the bank and wash- 
ed away the bridge. Yer’ll have to take the path 
through the woods, yonder, and find the ford. There’s 
a tree felled by it.” 

No temporary trouble seemed great to Bertha now. 
She rode quietly into the woods, found the creek, 
and went searching for the ford. But the creek was 
greatly swollen, and the water tumbled along in vol- 
umes, everywhere. She found no ford, and seemed 
to be wasting time in the search. She had yet some 
nine miles to ride. 

Hurriedly choosing what seemed the most shallow 
portion of the stream, she guided her horse towards 
it. He shivered a moment on the brink, and then 
plunged in. Every step carried him into deeper 
water, and before he reached the middle, he began to 
flounder in the strong current. It was useless to try 
to return; the animal was shoulders deep, and strain- 
ing every muscle to Teach the opposite shore. With 
a sudden larch he began to swim. He made no head- 
way, and was borne down the stream. His struggles 
convinced Bertha that he was drowning under her. 
She was submerged in water to the waist. 

Suddenly she lost her balance, and falling back 
into the rushing tide felt herself sink, and rose strug- 
gling with death. She was young, and the instincts 
of life were strong within her. Though existence had 
lost its sweetness, physical pain made her fight for 
her mere breath. She caught at the rocks, to be torn 
from them by the overwhelming rush of the water; 
she snatched fruitlessly at every trifle within her 
reach, gasping, drowning, dying. Then it was that 
a stronger arm grasped her, and with difficulty put 
within her grasp the low-hung branch of a tree. 

“ Hold, Bertha! hold for your life!’ shouted a 
voice she knew. 

And while she clung, raising herself and gaining a 





foothold upon the rocks, she saw Bellgarde, strug- 
gling manfully, drift down before her eyes, and 
drown. He had climbed out upon the overhanging 
boughs of the tree to reach her. Finding that the 
bough was not strong enough to bear the weight of 
both, he had let go his hold, falling into the water. 
He had not meant to die, but the current was deeper 
and swifter than he knew. 

Standing midway in that terrible stream, Bertha 
saw him sink. Only the silent woods echoed her 
screams; no help ever came. Springing from rock 
to rock, she gained the shore, and sank down there. 
He was dead, dead—and in the terrible stillness she 
felt. that he had died for her. Then, in remorse and 
agony, she prayed for her own death. 





CHAPTER VI. 


THE light wagon, in which Beligarde had followed 
her, stood under the trees. It was nightfall before 
she gave it any heed. She rose, at last—shaking with 
a chill like death—and turning the hungry and im- 
patient horse, attempted to drive away from the spot. 
She was never clear on this point. Two farmers, re- 
turning home with an empty grain wagon, found her 
utterly insensible and delirious in her seat, and the 
horse jogging at his own pace. 

She was so evidently fearfally sick that one of them 
took charge of her, driving the horse to his own door, 
and carrying the insensible girl in to his mother, 
They nursed her for three weeks. From her ravings 
they learned some of her story. They were very 
simple, hard-working people, who could comprehend 
physical, but not mental suffering, and they nursed 
her body faithfully. When she had recovered con- 
sciousness, she could have believed it all some horri- 
ble dream, had she but waked upon the lounge in her 
old room in Boston, the round clock ticking, and 
Ruth sewing. 

Out of the dreadful seriousness which grew with 
thought, she longed for home and sister Ruth. But 
how was she to compensate these people? A way 
opened. These Fishers hada niece, a girlof nine, 
who had been left orphaned with some property. 
They offered to cancel Bertha’s debt to them, and 
pay her fare East, if she would take little Jennie 
thither, and take charge of her education. It had 
been the father’s dying command that she should be 
educated in Boston. 

And so, one year from the time Bertha Bernard 
had set forth, hungry, for change and adventure, she 
made her way back into the haven of her old home, 
The rooms were bright and quiet—Rauth, never rest- 
less or adventurous, sewing as of old. Bertha tried 
to take to her olen ways, but she could not write or 
read asof old. Books were tame, after life—such 
life—and she dared not write what was within her. 
And then her health was permanently injured. The 
color had gone from ber cheek, the elasticity from 
her step; she never would bestrong and active again. 
The terrible shock which had caused the fever could 
never be entirely overcome. 

When she had been home some three months, 
Captain Duncan came in, one day. He brought a 
memory of the sea, and Ruth and Bertha returned 
with him to Rockview for a visit. There was the old 
garden above the cliffs, the sail-boat rocking below, 
and the long verandas looking off to sea. And 
there was the old sailor, 80 brave and manly, and so 
generous host—courteous to both the sisters, but 
gentler to her, Bertha felt. Once, when her strength 
quite failed, in a sumewhat prolonged walk, he lifted 
her in his powerful arms, and carried her down the 
rocks as if she had been achild. She turned to his 
breast and cried, in the dusk. Hedid not know that, 
but he knew that it became a dreadful task for her 
to earn ber daily bread. When she had returned to 
the city, he came to see her. 

*‘ Bertha,” he said, “ will you be my wife, now?” 

‘* Dear friend,” she said, ‘‘I have even less heart 
to give you than I had a year ago.” 

But, just then, as she looked up into his face, so 
grand in its simplicity, s0 manly—the blue eyes so 
steady with their patient love—the words died on her 
lips. 

* Wait'a little longer,” she said; ‘* perhaps—” 

He waited the remainder of the year, no longer. 

“©, how can you want me to be your wife?” she 
said. “I have lost my beauty, my strength, my life, 
almost. I shall only be a burden on your hands.” 

‘*T want to take care of you,” he answered. 

And so, perhaps, my romance is spoiled, for Bertha 
Bernard did not die, but married. She and Ruth, 
and even li tle Jennie went to Rockview. At last, 
she appreciated rest. The solidity and quiet of her 
home pleased her immeasurably. She would bie at 
the broad windows looking out upon the sea, and the 
eyes that watched her constantly, as silently, saw the 
unrest disappear from her movements, the languor 
from her eyes. 

She did grow stronger, and the content im her face 
was unmistakable, ‘I love you,” she would say, 
smoothing the lines of care from her husband’s face 
with her soft palm, 


** How comes Love ? 
It comes unsought, unsent. 
How goes Love? 
It was not love that went.*’ 





Lord Cockburn was once sitting on a hillside with 
a shepherd, and observing the sheep reposing in the 
coldest situation, he observed to him, ‘ John, if I 
were a sheep, [ would lie on the other side of the 
hill.” The shepherd answered, “‘ Ay, my lord, but if 
ye had been a sheep, ye would have had mair sense.” 
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THE GREAT BOSTON SENSATION. 


The event that is to distinguish the year 1869 will 
be the monster Peace Concert, proposed by P. S. 
Gilmore, that will transcend, in point of magnitude 
and musicel ability, anything that the world has be- 
fore known. His purpcese is to erect a structure mod- 
elled after the plan of the Colosseum at Rome, that 
will contain fifty thousand people, in which to hold 
a three-days’ musical festival in honor of Peace, with 
a chorus of twenty thogsand voices, to be gathered 
from all parts of the country, and an orchestra of one 
thousand pieces. The magnitude cf the proposition 
is startling, but its feasibility seems plain, after a 
moment's reflection. It needs but public coopera- 
tien with Mr. Gilmore to insure its complete success. 
His enthusiastic spirit, encouraged by popular sup- 
port, would place its triumph beyond a peradventure, 
and enroll bis name with the greatest of musical | 
celebrities. He asks a guarantee of $150 000, which 
is to be secured by fifteen hundred subscriptions of 
$100 each, entitiing the holder to three seats and a 
choive of position for the three days, the balance of 
the seats to be sold at prices valued according to their 
location, the proceeds of all of which to be given, 


gations were held. 








through State agents, to the widows and orphans of 
those who fell in the rebellion. It is expected to 
draw an attendance from all parts of the Union, and | 
for this purpose lines of railroads and steamboats, it 
is believed, will make such arrangements as shall 
render a full attendance possible from the most re- 
mote distance. The various musical organizations 
throughout the country will doubtless attend in a 
body, respectively. The festival will take place in | 
June, the last performance, a miscellaneous concert, | 
to be on the 17th, a fitting day for the close of so ma- 
jestic and patriotic an undertaking. The scheme 
has received the unanimous approval of the musical 
magnates in our community, and our most infiuen- 
tial business men, the shrewd seeing in it a com- | 
mercial as well as harmonious advantage, several | 
concerns having subscribed a thousand dollars to- | 
wards the guarantee fund. Those outside the musi- | 
cal profession alone could aftord to subscribe the | 
whole, such an advantage it would be to the interests | 
of Boston—especially the hotel interest. But this 
may not be. The subscription should come from all 
tbe States, as the distribution will be made to each in 
proportion to the amount subscribed by each. Its 
patriotic idea is its crowning teature—the celebration | 
of an event then, it is hoped, to have been consunm- | 
wated, and all the ends of our land, so fearfully es- 
tranged, brought together in harmony by a common 
impulse—a wish for Peace. As a musical festival, its 
vastness is a guarantee for its negniticence, its pro- | 
gramme, as published, revealing a promise o; gran- 
deur unsurpassed in the annals of music. The sub- | 
lime chorals, in praise of Peace, from the masters, 
are to be sung, our national anthem by the school 
children, and the vast chorus accompanied by or- 
chestra, bells, muskets and cannon, and such grand 
selections from the lyric stage as may be moat etfec- 
tively presented, among which will be Verdi’s “‘An- 
vil Chorus,” with a hundred anvils. These, however, 
are but hints of the “‘ stupendous whole” that Mr. 
Gilmore has promulgated, and which his genius and 
persistent determination will bring to success. This 
is warranted by the fact that he is one of those who 
** know no such word as fail,”? and the great Boston 
musical sensation wi!l be the crowning fame of his 
life. He springs it upon the community fully ma- } 
tured—his plans all drawn and bis arrangements all 
made—his own enthusiasm quickening that of others, 
and the shortness of intervening time is a sti.isalus 
to immediate action. Let us have peace. 








iNVESTIGATION AND VINDICATION. 

These have become the most common words in the 
language, and every day we see reports of investi- 
gating comm ittees that have *‘ made all due inquiries 
into,” etc., and found that the testimony “ entirely 
vindicated,” etc., those in whose behalf the investi- 
It is a fortunate thing for the 
reputation of our country that it is thus, for the ones 
assailed with vile charges are those the highest in 
authority, and they paes into the ordeal very decid- 
edly befouled, but the vindicatory soap is applied, 
and they come out whiter than wool. There is an 


‘instance recorded of something of the same character 


in New Hampsbire, where Ichabod Bartlett saved a 
man from the penalty of sheep-stealing. ‘‘ But I 
have got the sheep,” said the man, after he was ac- 
quitted. ‘ Well, go and eat it,” said Bartlett; ‘the 
jury say you didn’t steal it.” He was vindicated. 
Congressmen are charged with bribery. The charge 
is investigated, and spotless innocence proved. Whose 
concern fs it, thereafter, if they ride in their enaches, 
and exhibit wealth they never earned? Officials are 
charged with embezzlement. Investigation ensues, 
and the vindication sets it all right, of course. There 
is no such thing as raecality in distinguished places, 
though it ie very portentously chargec. The new 
broom of investigation makes it all clean, and vindi- 
cation follows triumphantly, releasing the one charg- 
e', and leaving him to the enjoyment of his mutton. 
Raecality that vindication cannot reach is among the 
»emaller villains, exclusively. The investigation that 
meets their case is of a more searching character, 
and the vindication comes slowly. The former is 
rarely sought by parties themselves on account of the 
uncertainty attending the latter, the usual result be- 


| ing a mu'lcting in penalty. There would be no more 


liability in the latter cases than the former, if the 
investigation could be conducted by friends of the 
parties. There is the pivot on which the whole 
turns. 


THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, 
Whether we look at the magnitude of the under- 
takiig, the sagacity which conceived the method of 
its execution, the audacious energy with which the 
work has been pushed, or the unanimity with which 
the people have watched the interest of the enter- 
prise and illustrated their faith by personal invest- 
ment, the Union Pacific Railroad bas had no parallel 
in history. To build a first-class railroad across the 
great wilderness between the Missouri River and the 
Pacific Ocean, where almost every pound of material, 
and every constructing tocl, must be transported 
hundreds of miles before reaching the initial point of 
the road, was the contract entered into by the Com- 
pany with the Government. That multitudes of 
skeptics declared the project was wild and impossible, 
is not strange; judged by all former precedent, the 
scheme was beyond reason. But the men who had 
the contract in hand knew that its accomplishment 
was simply a question of money, time and skill. The 
first-named was the first-needed. Wall street was 
chary, and State street thought the risk too great. 
Then the pri jectors put their hands into their own 
pockets and began the work, predicting that the time 
would come when men would strugale for the chance 





| to invest in what they were then atraid of. For time, 


the national'charter gave the Company until 1875 to 
finish the road; but so triumphant kas been the skill 
and force employed in construction, that the whole 
grand line will be in successful operstion not less 
than six years sooner than the lawtul limit. A'most 
one thousand miles have been built west from Oma- 
ha, all of which has been reported faithtully built 
and fully equipped by three government commis- 
sioners especially appointed to examine cach section 
of twenty miles, as finished, and a special commis- 
sion, recently sent out to critically inspect the entire 
line, says that ‘ the road is well constructed, and the 
route exceedingly well selected.” 

The company receive a subsidy of U.S. Bonds, to 
an average amount of $28,000 per mile, and are au- 
thorized to issue their own bonds to an equal amount, 
there being a First Mortgage upon the entire line. 
The prediction has been fulfilled: these b nis have 
been sol) to an amount of twenty millions, and the 
demand has. at times, exceeded the supply. The 
bonds are for $1000 each ; they pay 6 per cent interest 
in gold, have thirty years to run, and the principal is 
redeemable in gold coin. The local business upon 
the finished portion has been very much larger than 
all interest liabilities upon that portion, and the 
through traffic, after the opening of the entire line in 
the coming summer, must be enormously large and 
profitable. The bonds, which thus cowbine secnrity 


and profit to the holder, are now offered for sale at | 


par and accrued interest trom January Ist in curren- 
cy, the gold coupons being payable in January and 
July. They may be obtained at the Company’s offices 
in New York, or of any of the Company’s advertised 
agents throughout the country. 
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VALUE OF A CooK.—An Italian prince, when he 
went on a journey, always took his cook with him. 
When rounding the abrupt angle of a rock, which 
was exceedingly perilous, he heard the cry of a man, 
the anort of a mule, and the crash of some one fall- 
ing over a precipice. The horror-stricken prince 
cried out, “The cook! Is it the cook?” “ No, your 
excellency; itis Butiista.” ‘Ah, only the chaplain! 


, Heaven be praised !” 





NAMED —Smokers are vow styled “ social rubbers,” 
for intertering with the comfort of others. 





| vogue in Paris. 
| was asked, ‘‘ Where the deuce, mon cher, can you be 
| going?” 





Fashion and Gossip. 


FASHIoNs FoR Fr BRUARY.— Paniers are not worn 
as much as they have been, and at a large and fash- 
jonable ball, at Concord, N. H., where the youth and 
beauty of halfa dozen States were represented, on 
the evening of the 8th of January, we did not see a 
single panier or a bad case of the Grecian bend, avd 
yet some of the handsomest dresses were present 
that we ever sawin a ball-room. Mrs. Kilpatrick, 
the wife of the gallant general, our minister to Chili, 
wore a rose-colored Irish poplin, trimmed with Span- 
ish lace, a long trail, diamonds of great value in her 
ears, and on her neck and head. She attracted great 
attention, and was much admired. Mrs. General Mc- 
Cartney, of Boston, was elegantly dressed in rose- 
colored silk, long trail, lace over-skirt, and wore 
pearls for ornaments. We heard many comments 
and commendations on the elegance and taste which 
she displayed in her toilet. Mrs. S. D. H., of Boston, 
looked charming in a light silk, with an over-skirt of 
rich lace. Mrs. H.’s dress, like Mrs. McCartney’s, 
had the front and sides cut like a loose Gabrielle, and 
the back full, caught in at the equare neck in a broad 
box plait; the front of the skirt was much shorter 
than the back, which was bordered with three puffs; 
the sides were festooned with clusters of white roses 
and foliage; the neck was defined by one row of puff- 
ing; the back was ornamented with single roses, 
three in number, across the box plait. The sleeves 
wore puffed, and finished with a deep fall of lace; the 
front and sides were held in to the figure by a lace 
belt, closing with a rose and foliage. Both dresses 
were as handsome as they could be, and after Mrs. 
Kilpatrick, who was the beile of the party, the two 
ladies last named shared the honors and admiration 
of every one there. 

We wish that we had space to mention all of the 
ladies present noted for their toilets aud beauty. 
But several columns would be required for such a 
purpose, so we forbear. May we be present at the 
next ball of the veteran soldiers of New Huanipshire. 


ISABELLA’S Houst.—Isabella’s new house in Paris 
is marble on marble from the hall to the roof, or 
rather the dome, which inside is blae and supported 
by marble columns. The dining-hall is gold and 
white, the furniture is gold and tapestry. The re- 
ception salon is oval and splendidly fitted up, the 
boudoir is lined with satin, the paintings on the ceil- 
ing correspond with the hangings cf Aubusson in the 
bedchambers. The picture galleries and lobbies are 
decorated with masterpieces; the library is of ebony, 
set off by red drapery and fittings. The museum is 
full of curiosities from every part of the world. 

By the way— France has been to call upon Spain. 
The whole [wperial family went to Isabella’s hetel 
the other day, paired off and walked up stairs arm in 
arm, the two princes bringing up the rear, and spent 
three-quarters of an hour in chat. Isabella persisted 
in seeing her guests into their carriage, and on part- 
ing Eugenie threw her arms about the ex-queen’s 
neck and kissed her. 

A FASHIONABLE WEDDING.—The latest fashion- 
able wedding in New York was that of Mr. Lee and 
Miss Hoyt, niece of Mrs. Senator Sprague, which 
took place last week. Tne bride wore white satin, 
and the bridesmaids white silk. All the “ first peo- 
ple’? were present, and the wedding gifts were rich 
and rare, and everything was nice as could be. 


HOME AND TForREIGN GossIP.—A singular accident 
occurred at a Christmas party in Nashville, where 
two weddings were celebrated. Owing to too much 
egg-neg, «ach bridegroom found his way into the 
other’s chamber, and discovered his mistake only by 
daylight.——Juvenile parties, in costume. are the 
rage of tbe seuson in New York. At one, last week, 
$1500 worth of presents was given to the youngsters, 
besides all the candy they could eat. A New Alba 
ny, Indiana, belle sung ‘* Captain Jinks”’ fifty-five 


times to her New Year’s callers.——The latest dinner 


notion is to have the bill of fare enclosed in a golden 
nut at each plate.——A New Jersey family has pro- 
duced the most horrible tragedy of the day. Some 
time since the fatber poisoned bis wife, and when in 
jail for ber murder cut his throat. The daughter 
was seduced by a negro, and has just smothered her 
illegitimate child.— A New York dealer has the 
largest switch of hair ever imported. It is five feet, 
one inch long.——Eugenie is not—well, as was re- 
ported.— aA Long Island bride had $80,000 worth of 
presents.—-London was the scene during Christmas 
week of a grand wedding between Earl Percy and 
Lady Edith Campbell, eldest daughter of the Duke of 
Argyll. The union of two such great, ancient and 
wealthy families made quite a sensation in the mwe- 
tropolis.——The Princess ot Metternich’s New Year’s 
costume is of the style of the courtcf Henry the 
Third.——aA Paris corresponceut says it is curious 
how the fasbion fer full evenivg dress bas come into 
Six years ago # man in such attire 


Now a man wearing a morning-dress in the 
evening is asked, ‘* Why, where can you have come 
from ?”’——Schneider is to receive $50 000 for singing 
fifteen times in Egy pt.——A popular organist in New 
York gets $100 fur performing at fashionable wed- 
dings. Bertbe Ferucci is the brightest star in 
opera at Moscow. On her first appearance she was 
called before the curtain eight times, and nearly 
smothered with flowers. She is said to possess 
extraordinary talent and equal beauty. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PicTURFS FEOM PRISON LIFE. An Histerical 
Sketch of the Massachusetts State Prison. With 
Narratives, and Incidents, anu Suggestions on Dis- 
cipline By Gideon Haynes, Warden. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 

Mr. Haynes, the excellent warden, herein appears 
as autbor of a very attractive book regarding his do- 
main, the gate of which shuts trom the world the 
offenders against law as implacably as the door de- 
scribed by Dante, and almost as decisively bidding 
farewell to hope. We believe the world does not 
boast a better ordered prison than that at Charles 
town, nor a warden better snited by the wisdom ot 
his jadgment and the kindness of his heart to preside 
over it. There is in the history one great point to be 
observed—the transition from the old regime, that 
believed in severe and unrelenting discipline which 
found expression in the lash and other measures, and 
the new, wherein the humane graces are allowed ex- 
ercise, and other means, more efficacious and less se 
vere, are resorted to. Much of this change is owing 
to Mr. Hayes, eho believes in the attainment of 
external order through appeal to the internal good 
that abides in the breast of the vilest, and his success 
isa monument to his sagacity more enduring than 
marble. It will stand a8 an example everywhere, 
The author’s seloctions of incidents, without b. ing 
intended as such, are illustrations of the benefit of 
the new treatment. There are au org them touching 
expressions from those who never woul! bave been 
reached but through kindness that, like the dropping 
which wears the stone, melts the most obdurate. 
The world may thank Mr. Haynes for a very readable 
book upen a very interesting theme. 





THE PROVERB SERIES. 1. Birds of a Feather; 2. 
Fiwe Feathbera D» N >t Make Fine Birds; 3. Hand- 
some Is That Handsome Does. 


A charming éeries of juvenile books, a little late for 
the holidays, but standards for purchase all the year 
round. The first and third are by Mrs. Bradley, the 
author of “ Grace’s Visit,” and a number of other 
very fine books for children; the second by Kate J. 
Neily, an author equally famed as the author of ** The 
White Kitten,” and other attractive stories for the 
young. Based upon the proverb that affords the 
title, each is illustrated by scenes in life that repre- 
sent the principle iavolved, and commands a moral, 
through an exceedingly interesting medium. They 
are beautifully printed, bound and illustrated, and 
are placed in a neat box, which keeps them clean and 
secure. 

THE YouNG AMERICA SERIES. Palace and Cottage; 

or, Young America in France and Switzerland. A 


Story of Travel and Adventure. By Oliver Optic. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


This is the last but one of this admirable series, 
and gives, as implied in the title, the amount of taith- 
ful and instructive historical information regarding 
France and Switzerland that characterized its prede- 
cessors in describing other countries. The capture 
of the Josephine, by the Knights of the G.lden Fieece, 
is the event in the present number that will make 
the eyes of the young reader glisten. The runaway 
demonstrates the truth of the text that the way ot 
the transgressor is hard, and affords opportunity for 
the display of moral and physical courage on the part 
of the young rescuer that is worthy of the days of 
chivalry. 

Dotty DIMPLE STORIES. Dtty Dimple at Plav. 


Ky Sophie Mav, auther of ‘* Little Prady Stories.” 
lliustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


The announcement of another story by Sophie 
May will be gladly beard by the little ones, with 
whom she is an immense favorite. Her stories are 
very natural delineations of child lite, and the lan- 
guage in which they are told is always within the 
child’s comprehension, rendering them admirable 
for her youthful readers. 

THE GOLD HUNTERS IN EvROPE; or, The Dead 

Alive. By William: H. Tnomes, author of “ The 


Gold Hunters’ Adventures; or, Life in Australia,” 
“The Bushrangers,” etc. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


This stirring and exciting series of adventures isa 
continuation of the * Gold: Hunter” stories that 
awakened such a deep interest a few years since, and 
which is still creating a demand for those attractive 
books. As descriptions of Australian scenes and 
Australian life they were very vivid, and their fideli- 
ty to nature was subject for commendation far and 
wide. The present series iniroduces the same char- 
acters amid civilized scenes, where, they are called to 
rough it by asort of fatality, but from al] the adven- 
tures through which they have to pass, the daring, 
promptness and true nobility of character that dis- 
tinguished them in Australia sustain them. It isa 
book that might uot gravitate naturally to the 
shelves of a Sunday school library, but many will 
read it with interest and amusement. 


BALLOU’sS MONTHLY MAGAZINE.—If Boston is not 
the bub of the universe, it is at least recognized as 
the grand centre of American Jiterature. ears ago 
we cultivated the acquaintance of Ballou’s Magazine, 
and have felt an incieasiug interest ever siuce. We 
liked it then and like it now, and it is hardly pussible 
that the time will come on this side of death in which 
we vill not admire its piquant and fascinating col- 
umns. It has the discipline of a bong experience in 
jadicious hands, and it bas felt the intluence of 
American progressiveness through all itsc-reer It 
ia not our purpose todo without Ballou’s if we can 
help it.—Jowa Temperance Standard 





READING —We may seek costly furniture for our 
howes, taucifal ornaments for cur mantelpieces, and 
rich carpets f-r our floors; bat, after the absolute 
necessaries for a home, books are at nce the cheap- 
est, and certainly the mcst useful and abiding embel- 
lishmeuts. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
NIGHT THOUGHTS. 





BY JOHN M. THURSTON. 
RAR 


After the worship, after the feast, after the rounds of 
pleasure done, 

Iam sitting here in the winter night, with my hours of | 
watching scarce begun, 

For I fain would wait for the dawning light, and the first 
glad beam of the morning sun; 

[am dreaming dreams of the long ago, not slumbering 
visions, wondrous grand, 

Where we catch the sheen of the mansions fair that ; 
fancy rears in the fairy land, 

But rather the gloom of the waking up when we know 
we have buildcd on treacherous sand. 


Of the long ago! O haunting sound! O pleasant days 
of balcyon rest! 

Where now are the thoughts, and the glad, sweet hopes, 
and the longing wish for the future blest ? 

Their goddess is robed in oblivion's shroud, her white 
bands clasped on her pulseless breast. 

There are voices hushed in the sleep of death, and smiles, 
that greeted me oft of old, 

Shed no more light on my dreary path—dark, sombre 
clouds have o’er them rolled; 

My heart, that trusted both God and man, is bitter and 
dvubting, is stern and cold. 


To-night asI sit by the smouldering hearth and gaze far 
down in the embers’ glow, 

Watching their dancing, flickering light, as they cast 

* their wild glare to and fro, 

Till I visit again in their lambent depths old, happy 
scenes I fain would know 

Might greet me again from the echoless past, where the 
withered leaves of my amaranth lie, 

Where the priceless pearis I have gathered up are 
thoughtless cast in oblivion by, 

On whose shorless strand I ha‘e pleading stood and 
asked in vain for the wished re; ly. 


There's a boundless depth of sin and woe mid the treas- 
* ures past and worthless now, 

There is left of the love that was near divine but a vain 
regret and a broken vow, 

The ‘* Master’’ has shattered my earthly shrine, and I am 
too proud at his own to bow. 

Why should I kneel at his throne of grace? why pray for 
the light of his glad sunshine ? 

I have asked for bread in mv dire distress, and nothing 
but worthless chaff is mine; 

He has bid me drain of the bitter dregs instead of the 
foaming, ruby wine. 


The disc of the moon grows pale and cold, the stars fade 
out from my sight away, 

And over the top of the eastern hills is slowly appearing 
a tinge of gray, 

Where the sable queen of the silent night makes way for 
the god of the coming day: 

All nature so gloomy, so lone and dread, seems wakening 
up with a glad surprise; 

Across the face of the waters still, where the lone lake 
framed in the woodland lies, 

Comes the mirrored tint of each rainbow shaft now speed- 
ing out through the blushing skis. 


O heart, wake up from thy darkened sleep! you may not 
live and strive in vain; 

Your garments are soiled but by earthly ills, your pres- 
ent loss an immortal gain, 

The rob.s of :he seraph and angel hosts are free from 
every polluting stain. 

Forget the battle, and toil, and pain; the untrimmed lamp 
you again may fill, 

And say to the troubled waves o 
the Saviour, ‘ Peace, be still!’ 

Thy God is love, his commands are well, bow down to his 
sovereign will!’’ & 
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THE HAND OF FATE: 


Twenty Years of a Woman’s Life. 


BY R. B EDSON. 


~—_— 





OME, Margaret, be reason- 
able; you see how it is.” 

“Have I complained?” 
the girl asked, suddenly 
pausing in her restless walk 
across the sere, crisp grass, 
and looking over her shoul- 
der at the tall, handsome 
young fellow half reclining 
on one of the long benches 
on the northerly side of 
Queen’s Square, and facing 
the harbor, with its line 
of masts showing faintly 
through the moonlight. 

** But you are blaming me 
in your heart,” he replied, 
‘and I cannot bear that to-night, of all nights, there 
should be anything but love iu it for me, my sweet.” 

He had risen and approached her, and as the last 
words fell from his lips, he drew her into his arms; 


but the proud, beautiful face was studiously averted | 
' the street. 


Tom the eyes that sought to compel her gaze. 


| of you anything it is not your own desire to grant.” 


| of annoyance in his tone. 
| to follow my own desires. My father is an odd, pe- 
| culiar man, and delights most of all things in having 





“Tt is only ‘for a little while, Merenret, and it is 
for your interest as wellas mine. You know how I 
am situated, and yet you are unwilling to make this 
small sacrifice to make the future secure,” he said, 
in an injured tone. 

* Ross Courtland,” she cried, her face growing hot 
against his hand, “I tell you I do rot complain! 
Sacrifice! I would sooner sacrifice my life than wsk 


** Marge, why will you put it that way?” a shade 
**You know I am not free 


his own way, and balking the plans of others. I 
know very well that if 1 were to confess the truth to 
him, or, worse still, take you to England with me, as 
you desire, he would disinherit and cast me off at 
once, and I have no other resource. You would not 
wish me beggared, Margaret?” 

* But, Ross, you knew all this; why did you not 
tell me before it was too late?” she asked, gravely. 

* I didn’t know before that he had—I mean I disin’t 
think of bis summoning me home so suddenly,” be 
said, a lit le confusedly. But quickly recovering, he 
added, “ You know none of us like to think about the 
possiblity of our friends leaving us, and I hoped, 
somehn “, to prepare his mind and heart to receive | 
you. Perhaps, if I had loved you less, I might have 
stopped to reason. O Margaret!” a sudden thrill of! 
passionate tenderness in his voice. 

She turned with a little quick, impetuous motion, 
and put both arms about his neck. 

“My own true-hearted little girl!” he whispered, 
kissing her willing lips. 

She started a little from his embrace, as a step 
sounded close at hand, and almost instantly a man 
brushed past them, and walked hastily down the 
path. The moon was just then in shadow, and they 
could not see him distincily; but something about 
him seemed familiar, though he did not look up or 
speak. 

“It couldn’t have been Ronald?” he said, appre- 
hensively. 

“‘ [—I think not,” she answered, faintly. 

He was too preoccupied to notice her emotion, fur 
the possibility that Ronald Hurst had heard their 
conversation sent a faint, overwhelming fear to his 
heart. But be did not bint of his fears to his com- 
panion; indeed, he tried to appear altogether indif- 
ferent to the interruption; and drawing her quietly 
to a seat, he talked long and earnestly of the brilliant 
future which they shovld share together. 

And Margaret Lorrimer listened and believed, and 
promised ail he asked. She was very young—scarce- 
ly sixteen—and knew very little of the world; but 
somehow, something she had heard, or read, or may- 
hap some faint premonition of fate, trembled across 
her coreciousness. 

“If you should never come back, Ross,” she cried, 
catching her breath, sharply, ‘‘ if you should never 
come back to claim me as your wife!”’ 

** Have you no more faith in me than that, Marga- 
ret?” he asked, indignantly. 

* Ross, what more proof of my faith in you could I 
give than I have already given? I have deceived 
my friends, and consented to a clandestine marriage, 
and have given my svlemn oath to continue the de- 
ception until such time as you shall give me permis- 
sion to reveal the truth.” 

“I know, my darling,” he said, fondly, “and you 
shall never regret it. If, as the letter sava, my father 
cannot live but a short time, I am especially anxious 
to bring no disturbing element into those few days of 
his life. If he was well, I should feel differently; 
but you surely cannot wish to make the last days we 
spend together full of bitterness and anger between 
parent and child. When I am my own master, and | 
can control my own fortune— and it is no small one, | 
Margaret—I shall hasten back to St. John for the 








girl-wife!”’ 





taconlight makes it almons ike n \dday. You know | 
she has questioned you already, and if she saw me 
with you, might annoy you with further questions.” | 

This he said; but he did not say that he had detect- | 
ed Ronald Hurst lurking in the shadows of the street 
through which be was expected to pass, which was , 
the true reason for bis sudden precaution. 

‘* Perhaps,” she said, drearily. 

“And remember, if you write to me, to direct to 
‘Giles Harding,’ as I told you. And now, darling, 
good-by. Keep ‘heart, and trust in me, and, above 
all, do not violate your promise of secrecy.” 

And then, before she was fairly aware, he had 
kissed her half a dozen times on cheek and lip, and 
with a hasty ‘‘ Good-by, my Margaret!” that rang in 
her heart like a silver bell, had suddenly disappeared, 
leaving her half stunned with grief and bewilder- 
ment. Slowly and mechanically she turned and 
walked down the street, with a strange sensstion, as 
if the eclid earth were slipping away and leaving her 
in the dex lation of limitless space: She paused a 
moment on the steps, trying to steady herself; but 
almost immediately the door opened, and Miss Law- 
rence looked anxiourly out. She gave a little start 
when she espied Margaret, and then exclaimed, 


' joyfully: 


**O, you’ve come! [ began to grow anxious about 
you. It’s past eight o’clock, and altogether too cbilly 
to be out walking so long. I.wish you wouldn’t in- 
sist on taking these long walks, especially evenings; 
somebody will kidnap you, as like as not,” she suid, 
smiling, but with real concern in her voice. 

Margaret cawe slowly in without speaking. It 
was a cheerful, cosy little room, with a bright wood 
fire burning in the “ Franklin,” and a table drawn 
up before it, with books and various bits of embroi-° 
dery, and in the centre a massive silver frnit-basket, 
heaped with great golden oranges. Oranges were 
Miss Agatha Luawrence’s specialty. She always 
b ught the finest in the market, and bought them in 
abundance. But this was notall. Going to a little 
closet at the right of the fireplace, she tcok there- 
from two antique silver goblets and aheavy cut glass 
decanter, through which the rich wine gleamed with 
a dull, crimson fire. Filling the goblets, she returned 
the decanter to its place, bripging back a basket of 
cake whose delicate golden tint contrasted charming- 
ly with the snowy napkin and the delicate frostwork 
of silver which compuzed the basket. This was Miss 
Agatha’s nightly lunch, and believed in as religiously 
as her prayers, aud, like them, never omitted. 

“There, child,” she said, pushing one of the gob- 
lets towards Margaret, ‘‘see if that will bring the 
color back to your face. You areas white as if you 
were dead, and your hands”—reaching over and 
touching them—* are as cold.” 

Margaret took the goblet with a little shudder— she 
never took wine with her aunt—and drained it of its 
contents, and went and threw herself on the sofa, 
almost directly behind her aunt. 

‘© Why Margaret, what ails you? Come back and 
eat something, some cake or an orange. I am afraid 
the wine will make you dizzy; you are not used to 
it, you know.” 

*O, don’t mind me, auntie; it will not hurt me. 
Only don’t talk to me, please, auntie dear, for a little 
while.” And throwing her arm, with its daintily 
embrvidered sleeve of snowy cambric, over ber heal 
80 that it nearly concealed her face, she lay perfectly 
silent and motionless. 

And while she lies there, I am going to tell youa 
littlé something about her. And to begin, St. John 
was not ber native place, she having been born, a 
little less than sixteen years before, in Portland, 





Agatha Lawrence was a half sister of Stewart Lor- 
trimer. She was old enovgh to remen ber when hrr 
mother no arried Mr, Lerrimer, though she had never 
lived with them much, her father’s relatives being 
unwilling, and insisting upon her remaining with 
them in St. John. She had inherited quite a fortune 
from her father, en! later, the fire old house on 
Carmarthen street, from her Grandfather Lawrence, 
and in which she had always lived since she w.s 
twenty-one- twenty-seven years. 

When Miss Agatha went on to attend Her brother's 
faneral, she went with ber eyes open- she bad just 
the keenest and clearest of gray eyes—and the resi 1; 
was that Margaret Lorrimer came back to St. John 
with her, thereby relieving Rafe’s sensitiveness, :s 
Miss Agatha very plainly saw it would. 

This was, as I said, two years before the time of 
which I am writing, which two years had been passed 
by Margaret at schoo}, until the last month. Sack- 
ville, the 1 cation of the school, was something over 
one hundred and twenty miles from St. Jobn, and 
she had only been at heme during the short vaca- 
tions, yet enough for Miss Agatha to become very 
warmly atteched to her. 

But ecn ething tronbled Miss Agatha exceedingly. 
Since her return frem fc) col, a great change had 
come over Margaret. At first, she thought it caused 
by the absence of her yourg companions, and tried 
to remedy it by inviting all the young people she 
knew to see Margaret; but as it eviden’ly anno« ed 
her as much as iv did herself, she reli: quished it, 
and contented herself with trying to make the old 
house us bright and attractive as possible, as if it 
could ever be otherwise, with its genial, sweet tem- 
pered, generous and refined mistress. 

If Miss Agatha could only have known; but she 
did not. and Margaret bad promised not to tll her. 
Tf only Ross Courtland had known of a little passage 
in Miss Agatha’s life, he would not bave done it. 

Miss Agatha had tinished her cike and «ine, and 
sat gazing into the fire, with a little expression of 
pain on her face. That her thoughts were far back 
in the past you could tell by the far-away look in her 
eyes, and the half sad, half tender smi’e that strug- 
gled with the pain in her face. 

“Auntie!” and a little hot hand fluttered into hers, 
and a pretty, girlish figure knelt on the carpet at 
her feet. 

Miss Agatha gave a quick start, and the old visions 
vanished and faded, with their sweetness and sor- 
row, and the old quiet look of calm content came 
back to her face. 

“Do you mind if I don’t read to you to-night, 
Aunt Agatba?” Margaret said, looking up into the 
pleasant gray eyes. ‘1 will make up for it to-mor- 
row night. 1am not going out any more evenings, 
it is so cold.” And she shivered from head to foot, 
though the bright firelight enveloped her liké a rosy 

cloud, and her hands and cheeks burned like fire. 

**] fear you have taken cold already, dear,” her 
aunt replied, gazing a:xiourly into the upturned 
face, and leaning over to kiss the crimson lips. “I 
ought not to have let you go out. I should never 
forgive myself, were you to be '1li.” 

*O, [ shall not be ill, only, if you don’t mind, I 
believe I'll go to my room How. It is all your wine, 
auntie,” looking back as she walked towards tLe 
door, and smiling in the anxious eyes that were 
following her. 

How pretty she looked, in her soft crimson dress, 
and flowing sleeves of dainty embroidery, half reveal- 
ing the beautifully rounded arms, on one of which a 
massive bracelet of solid gold contrasted with the 
pearly whiteness of the skin. It was a prond, re- 





where she had resided up to the time of her father’s 
death, two years before. Stewart Lorrimer was a: 
proud, high-spirited man, and when, through the | 


served face, for cne so young, with a promise ot 
strepgth as well as passion in the full, haughty lips 
‘and dark, earnest eyes. It was, as yet, an undevel- 


failure of others, he became hopelessly involved—so | Oped face, without any of the lines that give charao- 
, hopelessly that be could see no way of escape~ he | ter and expression, but beautiful for its freshness and 
brave little girl who loved and trusted me— my sweet | | did the only cowardly thing he ever did in all bis life | | promise. 


—he took that life! Mrs. Lorrimer was a weak, 


When Ross Courtland left Margaret so hurriedly, 


And so the doubt—if doubt it was—died; and, | timid woman, and the loss of husband and forvune ; be took the nearest way out to King street, and was 


standing out under the stars, with the chill Octuber | 
moonlight glinting the church spires and the distant | 
bay, witb the faint murmur of the incoming tide as | 
it broke on the shore, and the far-away rtir of the | 
streets sounding their steady monotone in their ears, | 
Margaret Lorrimer promised once again to keep their 
marriage a profound secret, and to wait in patient 
hope until he should return for her. 

** It cannot be long, dear,” he said, as they walked 
slowly homeward; “ for if he gets well, I shall man- 
age to make him acquainted with the facts as speedi- 
ly as I can, safely. If it were not for Hurst, there 
would not be need of so much precaution; but for 
some reason which I could never quite understand, 
he has more influence over Sir Edmund Courtland 
than his own son.” 

He said this last a little bitterly, as if it annoyed 
him more than he was willing to admit. 

* Ronald Hurst will not be very likely to gain my 
confidence,” she said, in a tone of proud decision. 

**IT hope not; but do you know I have a fancy that 
Hurst rather likes you?” he said, with a half laugh. 

The hot blood surged up to ber forehead; but the 
moonlight was not bright enough for him to see, 
even if he had been lovking at her, which he was not. 
A wan lurking in the shadow of a building had 
caught his quick eye, and, without speaking of it, he 
turned quietly into a cross street that led into Union 
street, only a few rods from Carmarthen. At the 
corner of Union and Carmarthen he p@used, standing 
well in the shadow of the buildings. 

* Perhaps it would be better fur us to separate 
here,” he said, casting an involuntary glance down 
* Your aunt’s house is iu sight, and the 





utterly unnerved her. There were but twochildren, 
Rafe and Margaret. Rafe, a proud, spirited fellow, 
of three-and-twenty, haughty, impulsive and ambi- 
tious, end three months married to Helen Crofton, 
the bandsomest and most accomplished woman in 
Portland. She was wealthy besides, and had the 
prestige of “ good blood.” Perhaps, toa person of 
Rafe Lorrimer’s temperament, there could be no 
keener blow than his father’s bankruptcy and sui- 
cide. If he bad not been married, he thought, he 
could have borne it comparatively easy. You see it 
was his pride that suffered. How could he tell her of 
their downfall and disgrace?—for he had always re- 
roained with his father, and he was penniless also. 
Besides, there were his mother and Margaret to pro- 
vide for, and nothing but his wife’s property to do it 
with! People had already hinted that she had made 
a ‘*‘ poor match,” considering her attractions; what 
would they say now?” The thought cut him to the 
quick. The idea of dependence was always terribly 


iu his chamber at the ‘*‘ Waverley ” nearly as soon as 
Margaret had reached her aunt’s house. He bad 
only paused at the office to ask if Mr. Hurst was in, 
and finding that he was not- as he expected—mount- 
ed hastily to hisroom. Closing and bolting the door, 
he turned on the gas, and taking a letter from his 
pocket, unfolded and read it carefully. 

Standing in the full light, let us take the opportu- 
nity to observe him. In figure, he was tall and 
slight, with small bands and feet, and an unmistak- 
able air of graceful ease and good breeding. He was 
fair enough for a girl, with his flushed cheeks and 
beardless chin. And yet his face was not in any way 
feminine, though, looking at it closely, you saw that 
it was not a strong face. There wasa hint of irres- 
olution about the full red lips, and the eyes, beanti- 
ful and bewildering as they were, were not clear and 
steady. You saw this more plainly as be read towards 
the close of the letter. 

“Emily De Wolfe,” he repeated, dreamily. “I 





galling to him—but now! For one brief m t he 
was overwhelmingly tempted to do as his father had 
done; but be was young, and fall of fresh, vigorous 
life, which cunquered the morbid impulse, though it 
made, perhaps, the more bitter the forced dependence. 

What Helen Lorrimer thought, of course no one 
knew; but from that time forth, there was a little air 
of quiet assumption, a faint shadow of superiority 
running like a subtle thread through all ber inter- 
course with her busband’s relations, and, worst of all, 
extending to the husband himself. It was not in 
overt acts or words; but it was none the less real, 
and perhaps the more humiliating to a person of 





Rafe’s sensitive nature. . 


r ber she was a gay, bright-faced girl of twelve 
when I spent that summer in Bath, at ber uncle's. 
I believe I called her my ‘ little wife’ then,” a sud- 
den flush dyeing his forehead. ‘ Poor little Marga- 
ret! of course I must come back to her, but I don’t 
know just how I’m going to manage it.” And he 
ran his eye again over the letter, reading half alouc : 


‘*] have arranged it with Mr. De Wolfe, the young: 


lady’s uncle and guardian, so that if I do not live 
until your return, everything will be understood. I 
have also bequeathed you my entire fortune, five 
hundred thousand pounds, only that you are to pay 
one hundred pounds a year to Ronald Hurst, from 
the income of my estates in Shropshire—mind, from 
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that. Lest by any chance you should think of de- 
clining to marry Miss De Wolfe, I have prepared an- 
other will, differing very radically from the one first 
named, and which you will learn of if you refuse the 
alliance mentioned; otherwise, you will never know 
what it contains. John Hollingsworth is as close as 
the grave, and only he knows its contents.” 


An expression, half vexation, half regret, croesed 
Ross Courtland’s face, as he folded the letter and re- 
turned it to.gis pocket. 

“Tfonly it had come a month ago!” he said, under 
his breath. 

A month ago—and what then? Let me tell you 
what happened just one month ago, and then per- 
haps you can guess. But in order to do this, I shall 
have to go back to the beginning of summer. Some- 
time in May, Ronald Hurst and Ross Courtland ar- 
rived in St. John from Liverpool. Hurst had been 
in America before—perhaps Sir Eimand had hoped 
he would remain there—but Ross was new to the 
country. His coming had been one of Sir Edmund’s 
sudden freaks, though Ross was by no means averse 
to the journey. After a few weeks spent in and 
about the city, the young men went up to Dorches- 
ter, where the mother of Ross had a brother living. 
From Dorchester to Sackville was but four miles, 
and the young men walked or rode over there almost 
daily. Notwithstanding the precautions of the man- 
agers, the young lady pupils of Sackville found an 
opportunity to make some gentleman acquaintances, 
and so it came about that Margaret Lorrimer and 
Ross Courtland were lovers, before the summer was 
halfout. Hurst soon made the discovery, and tried 
to urge Ross to leave; but the only result was a 
quarrel between the young men, and Hurst's return 
to St. John. Perhaps Hurst was utterly unselfish 
in urging Rose’s departure; Margaret Lorrimer could 
have told, but she never did. If he had offered her 
his love, no one, not even Ross, ever knew it. 

After Hurst left, Margaret and Ross did not meet 
90 often; but when the term closed in September, 
and the scholars had all gone home, Ross came and 
took Margaret away; and when, three days after- 
wards, she arrived at her aunt’s house, she was Ross 
Courtland’s wife. 

It all seemed like some strange, beautiful dream 
to the young girl, and for a little while the secrecy of 
the affair added zest and piquancy to it. The rare 
interviews—sweeter because stolen—and the difficul- 
ty attending their meetings, made those meetings 
more rapturous and intoxicating than even their 
brief, passionate courtship had been. 

From the days of Adam until now, the “ fruit of 
the tree of knowledge ”’ has been strangely alluring, 
and ‘ brea eaten in secret’ gained thereby an in- 
describable relish. But from that time until now, 
there has come a bitter awakening; and so it came 
one day to Ross and Margaret. The more bitter to 
her, because it is necersarily, ina thing of this na- 
ture, the woman who suffers principally. 

And this brings us back to Ross Courtland, pacing 
the floor of bis room, with a troubled look on bis 
boyish face, and a little feeling of pain at his heart; 
for, in his way, he loved his “‘rare Margaret,”’ as he 
called her, and fully intended—how, he did not know 
—to do her honorable justice, whenever he could— 
safely. 

“T never intended leaving her in this way,” he 
said to himself, by way of excuse; ‘‘ but what cana 
fellow do against the hand of Fate? It’s no'use try- 
ing to battle against it,’ he said, weakly, ‘I’m go- 
ing to let matters take their own course, and throw 
care to the wind.” And striking up a little lively 
air, he set about completing the packing of his trunks 
}reparatory to his departure for England on the 
morrow. 


CHAPTER II. 


Miss. AGATHA LAWRENCE and her niece sat in 
the cosy little breakfast-room, discussing a rather 
late breakfast. Miss Lawrence genial and chatty, 
Margaret pale but collected, though sbe talked little, 
and there was a sort of weary look in her eyes, as if 
she had not slept. 

Presently the door opened, and a frowsy head of 
yellow hair was thrust into the room, accompanied 
by a very dirty face. 

“ Letter, mum,” he said, sententiously, fingering 
in his ragged jacket for that article. (St. John is 
the paradise of ragged boys.) 

Miss Agatha went and took the letter from his 
hand, gave him a perny, and closed the door on him. 

**It is from your brother Rafe,” she said, coming 
slowly to the table, as she examined the postmark, 
hesitating, as people so often do, about opening it. 
Perhaps he has sent for you to come home, Marga.” 

**T am afraid it is about mother. Piease open it, 
auntie.” 

There was a moment of silence, and then Margaret 
sprang to her feet, exclaiming: 

* What is it, Aunt Agatha? Mother—” 

** Yes, dear, your mother is much worse, and Rafe 
fears she cannot live until you get there. You are 
to start in the first boat, however, and that is—let 
me see, to-morrow.” 

** You will go with me?” 

** No, I cannot go as well so soon, If your mother 
rallies, as 1 think she may, I shall have plenty of 
time; and if she does not, another letter will reach 
me in season for me to attend ber funeral. In any 
event, you are to come back, you know, as soon as ! 
you can, and wish to. Remember that it will always | 
be your home here, whenever you choose to have it.” 

Ail that day was passed in busy preparation, and 
Ross Courtland, who had balf hoped and half dread- 


ed to see Margaret on the wharf when the steamer 
left, felt both relieved and disappointed that she did 
not come. 

To Margaret’s great relief, Hurst returned to Eng- 
land with Ross. Ah, if only she might never see his 
face again! 

Contrary to every one’s expectation, Mrs. Lorrimer 
rallied, and when Margaret reached home, was much 
better. Still she was liable to die at any moment, 
the physician said; and though she lingered until 
well into February, they lived in daily expectation 
of her death. 

Margaret had been grave and pale all winter, 
scarcely leaving her mother’s side for a moment. 
Rafe expostulated with her, and tuld her she was 
ruining her health by such close confinement; but 
she persisted quietly in her own way. 

‘* Margaret has grown very pretty,” Mrs. Helen 
Lorrimer said, one day, to her husband. “If only 
she had a little color, she would make quite a star in 
society, for she has a peculiar sort of beauty; but it 
needs warmth. I think she stays in too close.” 

After this, Rafe began to look at Margaret with a 
critical eye, and his own judgment confirmed his 
wife’s. Yes, Margaret was certainly very handsome, 
if it were not for that constant pallor. Then, by-and- 
by, after his mother died, and she did not go out, a 
dreadful suspicion came to him. He tried to fight it 
down, but it returned constantly to haunt him. 
There had been such things. 0, if this disgrace must 
be added to all the rest! 

One night he came home early, and surprised Mar- 

garet in a paroxysm of tears. His wife was not at 
home, and he resolved upon ascertaining the truth 
or falsity of his suspicions. 
* It was a stormy interview, and all Rafe Lorrimer’s 
fiery blood was roused, for she had not denied his 
charge. Only once did she break in on his torrent of 
bitter invectives: 

“I am as honestly married as you are, Rafe, 
though I can tell you no more now; my lips are 
sealed to secrecy.” 

“A very reasonable story!” he sneered. ‘And 
what do you think you are going to do—stay here, 
and bring this damnable disgrace on the already dis- 
graced name of Lorrimer? By hoaven, Margaret 
Lorrimer, you sha// tell me more of this affair!’ he 
cried, seizing her wriats, tiercely. 

She had been weeping, but her eyes were dried in- 
stantly, and a haughty flush swept over her face, 
and a glitter of cold defiance flashed in her eyes. 

*T shall tell you no more, sir. You can believe 
what you choose. 1 beg no one to believe my word,” 
she said, haughtily, rising to go out. 

“Stop!” he called, his lips white with passion. 

She turned half round, and waited in proud silence. 

“ Where wi!l you go? I had rather die than Helen 
should suspect this! And I had rather have seen 
you dead, Margaret Lorrimer, twenty times over, 
than know what I know now!” 

She turned to go on, still without speaking, but 
with the angry fire yet in her eyes. 

**Oue thing more!” be called, as she put her hand 
on the knob. ‘‘If what I suspect is true—and you 
do not deny it—the svoner you seek your lover the 
better. You cannot stay in my home—understand 
that!’ 

The door swung open and closed again, and Rafe 
Lortimer was alone with his bitter thoughts. And 
yet, strangely enough, he secretly admired the girl’s 
spirit. It was the true Lorrimer pride, that would 
not be cowed or browbeaten. Thiuking it all over, 
as he paced restlessly up and down the rvom, it oc- 
curred to him that possibly he had not taken just 
the best method to win the confidence of a proud, 
high-tempered girl like Margaret. Perhaps it was 
true, what she had said about her marriage, but 
would people be likely to believe such a story? And 
even if it was not true—here he groaned in anguish 
of spirit—and some scoundrel had taken advantage 
of her youth and inexperience (why, she was scarcely 
more than a child now, not yet sixteen), as hundreds 
of others had done, and then deserted her. He re- 
membered how he had let her go away, practically 
an orphan, and had never once been to see her, or 
interested himself in any way to look after her wel- 
fare. His conscience smote him a little at the 
thought, and his heart softened somewhat towards 
her. He listened, and heard her walking about in 
the room overhead, and started once to go up and 
tell her he was sorry for his bitter, unbrotherly 
words. But he concluded to wait till morning, and 
in the meantime perfect some plan by which the 
matter could be kept secret. Such things had been 
done scores of times, he knew. And witb this rather 
consoling thougbt, be set about making various little 
financial arrangements in his mind, to meet the new 
emergency; for in no event was Helen to know what 
he was doing. He had not yet forgotten the look in 
her eyes when he had told her of his father’s bank- 
ruptcy and death. He would rather have faceda 
score of cannons than to have encountered that look 
again. No, whatever happened, Mrs. Helen Lorri- 
mer must never know. 

Rafe slept very little that night, and the hollow 
moan of the March wind through the leafless trees 
and down the great chimneys of the old “Crofton 
House” made him start from his ligbt slumbers 
with a vague fancy that it was the cry of some one 
| in pain or despair, And in that halt-conscious state 

between sleeping and waking, he imagined it to be 
! Margaret, ond thought she was wandering painfully 
through the chill, wind-swept streets, hopeless and 
j homeless, Did some subile force reyeal to his spirit 
what, physically, it was impossible for him to know? 
lt-was achill, gray morning, with prophecies of 








snow in the air, when Rafe Lorrimer drew asice the 
curtain and looked out. The house was very still, 
and he lay awhile waiting for some sound of life. 
Presently he heard the servants unbolting the doors, 
and then one of them came up the stairs, and passed 
on to Margaret’s room. She was going to get orders 
for breakfast, he knew, as she always came to Helen, 
when she was at home. He heard ber rap lightly at 
the door, and then, after a moment, open it. But 
though be listened with husbed breath, he could not 
hear a word of speech. Almost immediately the 
footsteps came back past his door, and went hastily 
down the stairs. 

A sudden fear flashe d through his brain. Was not 
Margaret there? And had~she taken him at his 
word—his cruel, bitter word? 

A moment later, and he stood in the deserted room, 
his heart heavy as lead in his bosom, and a fierce 
pang of self-reproach overmastering every other feel- 
ing. Poor little Margaret! pcor hcmeless child! He, 
who should have pitied and protected ber, bad driven 
her forth into the cold, pitiless streets! And with a 
groan he sank into a chair, and covered his face with 
his hands, to hide the hot, bitter tears that would 
not be repressed. 

But when, an hour later, he went down to break- 
fast, and the servant said, questioningly, ‘Is Miss 
Margaret away, sir?” he answered, iu an indifferent 
tone: 

‘Yes, Mary, Miss Margaret has gone out of town.” 

“I’m sure I didn’t know. I thought she was to 
stay here till the mistress came back, sure.” 

Mrs. Lorrimer returns to-night, Mary. And, by 
the way, I shall not be at home to dinner. I have 
business that will keep me.” 

“Yes sir,” Mary said, quietly, but with a swift 
glance at the whi te, grave face of her master. But 
if the girl suspected anything, she wisely kept it to 
herself. 

Rafe Lorrimer’s first thought was that Margaret 
would go back to St. John; but after watching the 
boats for a week, and taking numerous little trips in- 
to the suburbs, to find if she were waiting there, he 
gave up that idea, though he intimated to his wife 
that “Aunt Agatha had sent for her again.” 


CHAPTER III. 


In the south-easterly part of the city of Portland, 
on a quiet, unfrequented street, stood, a little by it- 
self, a large wooden building, occupied by a widow 
of the name of Kerville. The woman was English, 
and had come to Portiand some half dozen years be- 
fore, from St. Juhn. She was, perhaps, fifty years of 
age, with a coarse, red face, and a speech that be- 
trayed her ignorant and uncultured mind. Yet she 
had doubtless been ratber handsome once, and her 
great purple-black eyes had not lost their fire yet, 
and the heavy braids of hair of the same rich hue 
would have delighted the heart of a modern 
chignon-er. 

Mrs. Kerville kept boarders, and “ was not inquis- 
itive,” as the personals have it. Yet do not by this 
infer that Mrs. Kerville kept other than a respect- 
able boarding-house, for she did not; but when, as 
sometimes happened, some poor “‘ unfortunate,” who 
could find no other haven in her extremity, came to 
Mrs. Kerville and told her sad story, she was taken 
in and cared for with a tenderness that you would 
never have dreamed existed under the rough exte- 
rfor. But generally her boarders were of the poorer 
class of sewing women, who could not pay the prices 
charged at the better sort of boarding-houses. 

One windy March night, Mrs. Kerville had been 
up to the city to see a poor girl who had once boarded 
with her, but who, for a little ease and pretended 
love, had left that honorable shelter to die alone and 
deserted, a few months after. Mrs. Kerville had 
stood by the pour castaway that night, and closed 
the weary eyes, and folded the hands over the pvor, 
erring heart, and left ber with her God. 

It was nearly ten o’clock, and the streets were 
nearly deserted, and the wind, which swept up from 
ihe water, was fierce and chill. Mrs. Kerville was 
walking hurriedly, her thoughts busy with a memo- 
ry that brought an angry fire to her eyes. At a 
sharp corner she came full upon the figure of a wo- 
man, half leaning against a projecting building, as if 
faint or bewildered. The wind swept round the cor- 
ner with the strength of a giant, almost taking her 
from her feet, and with a little gasping cry she tot- 
tered, and would have fallen, had not the strong 
arms of Mrs. Kerville caught and upheld her. For 
@ moment she lay heavily in her arms, and then with 
an effort stood upright, a dull shiver convulsing her 
frame. 

“* Where are you going, poor Ghild, at this hour?” 
the widow asked, kindly. The faint lightof a neigh- 
boring lamp revealing to her quick eyes her extreme 
youth, and something of her inexperience. 

“J don’t know—I mean I am not sure. I wished 
to find a shelter, some sort of a boarding-house for a 
time. I thought there were several somewhere in 
this locality, but I have got so bewildered, and I am 
so cold!” the girl answered, with another shiver. 

*““Come with me; I live on beyond here a piece, 
and I have already several boarders. You can at 
least stay until morning, and then you can go where 
you iike if you’re not suited. But you coulkdin’t get in 
at any respectable boarding-house at this hour, you 
see.” 

“T wish to go Somewhere that~is very secluded—I 
don’t wish to see people—I—I—” 

* Yes, child, I know. You shall tell me all about 
it after we get home,’ and putting her arm about 
her she helped her to bear up against the wind, and 





steadied with her strong arm the trembling figure of 
the girl. 

Only Norah, Mrs. Kerville’s maid-of-all-work was 
up when they arrived, and she was too much used 
to the widow’s peculiarities to be surprised at her 
bringing home a young, beautiful girl, at that hour, 
but one thing she did notice, this girl was very @if- 
ferent from the others who boarded there. She saw 
at a glance that this girl had gvod breeding, and her 
dress and general appearance denoted wealth and a 
cultivated taste. There was, moreover, a little air 
of proud reserve about her that matched well with 
her handsome, haughty face. ‘‘ There’s some sort of 
a secret there,’’ Norah said to herself, as she kindled 
the fire in the east wing, in accordance with her 
mistress’s orders. This was the better portion of the 
house, and this room the best of that. There wasa 
warm, bright carpet on the fluor, and the furniture 
was new and tasteful, and compared with the rest 
of the house looked really luxurious. This was the 
first time a lodger had ever been put into the east 
chamber, and that circumstance confirmed Norah’s 
belief that this was ‘‘a real lady.” The room had 
been fitted up the previous summer, and shortly af- 
terward a young u an had come and staid in ita week. 
He was rather fine-looking, and had eyes wonder- 
fully like Mrs. Kerville’s, but Norah didn’t like him, 
nevertheless. ‘* He was no gentleman, if he did put 
on airs,” she said to herself, and it vexed her to see 
Mrs. Kerville so “ taken up,” as she called it, with 
bim. 

Afterwards, when Norah had returned to the 
kitchen, and the chamber had got nice and warm, 
Mrs. Kerville escorted the young stranger up to the 
room she had assigned her, and following her in, 
said, as she closed the door: 

** Now tell me your story, just as it is—it shall nev- 
er go further, but you see it is nevessary for me to 
know the truth, or at least the main truth.” 

Inafew guarded words the story was told, but 
there was a veil of carefu! secrecy that kept back all 
but a few prominent facts. But Mrs. Kerville re- 
spected her reserve, and was satisfied with what she 
chose to tell. 

“And you will not mind,” she said, hesitating for 
the first time, and coloring painfully, “if I do not 
tell you my real name? It might as well, perhaps, 
be Mary Arnott as anything.” 

* Just as well, Mrs. Arnott,” was the quick reply. 

‘Thank you!” the girl said, with a sudden grate- 
ful look that softened her face wonderfally. 

** Norah,” Mrs. Kerville said to the sleepy girl who 
sat over the kitchen fire awaiting her mistress’s re- 
turn, “‘ the young woman in the east chamber -Mrs. 
Arnott --is to have her meals in her room. If any ot 
the boarders ask you about her, tell them that it isa 
friend of mine, and that is all you know. Whatever 
else you may fancy you know, keep to yourself, And 
Norah, you are not to say when, or how she came, 
and if ever, at any future time, you should think you 
see her—or somebody like her—in any different po- 
sition or circumstances, depend upon it you will be 
greatly mistaken. You are sure of that, Norah?” 

* Yes ma’am,” the girl answered, quietly. 

“That is right, Norah. One never loses anything 
by minding their own affairs, and you shall not.” 

After Mrs. Kerville had gone down, Margaret Lor- 
rimer, for of course you know that it was her, threw 
herself on the bed and gave way toa wild passion of 
tears. The pride and anger that had upbeld 80 
long deserted her, a e temptation to which her 
father had yielded and stood beside her, and 
beckoned her with allaring wiles. Poor child! life 
looked dark and weary, and O, so long to her then! 
And to make it all the’ Harder to bear, a faint dis 
trust of Ross’s good faifh had now crept iuto her 
heart. 

All through the long, weary winter, she had hoped 
and watched tor some word from him, and when he 
did not write, had said, hopefully, *‘ He is coming, 
and means tosurprise me,” and then with kindling 
eye she Lad wondered what Rafe would say when he 
knew! Rafe thought so mach of wealth and position, 
and though she had not loved Ross any better for these 
things, she felt nevertheless, a thrill of pride at the 
thought. This was before the doubt crept into her 
heart, and before she had written a long, long letter 
to Ross, telling him all, blushing at the words she 
was furced to write, and fearful all the time lest he 
should be sorry, or angry. This letter, with many 
kisses and hopes, went silently over the sea, but nev- 
er a word of answer came back to the waiting girl. 

And so the days went by, and Margaret, from uer 
windows tacing the sa, saw the ships come in and 
the ships go out, until she balf fancied the far-away 
misty bound where they faded and vanished, some 
wonderful Lethe that swallowed them up forever, 
and gave back no sign. 

Well, the spring came to the fields and woods,and all 
the heart of nature grew giad,and the south wind sang 
softly of her new-born joy. But neither across the 
misty sea, vor borne on the breath ot the willing wind, 
came any hope or cheer to the girl who waited and 
hoped until ber heart grew sick. The days and nights 
seemed to her like one long, terrible nightmare, trom 
which she awoke one June morning weak and lan- 
guid, to find a new lite had begun in that little cham- 
ber—a life in which her own had well-nigh gone out. 
At first she wished that it had, but as health and 
strength came back, the love of lite came with it, 
and a new hope dawned in her heart. A little of her 
old pride catne back, too, and she resolved that what 
she would not demard for herself, she would for her 
child. Jts rights should be recognized, if hers had 
not been! Kes ought not to expect her to keep the 
secret now, and she would write and teil him 60. 
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| and go the first thing she did after she got able to 
| git up long encugh, was to write to him and tell him 
that be must come to her now. Sie did not care for 
wealth uF porition, she only cared for bis presence 
| and protection. They were more to her than his 
| father’s est-tes, to secure which he had deserted her. 
| Then sbe told him of his child, and asked him, if he 
no longer cared for her, to take that and bring it up 
| befitting its station. She did not ask this for her own 
| gake, but for the child’s. She would never beg for 
any man’s love and care. She told him how she was 
situated, and even so far overcame her pride as to 
tellbim tbat she had but five dollars left in the 
world, and would not apply to Rate if she starved. 
And then she wrote, she knew not why, !ittle dream- 
ing her fate lurked in the simple words: 

“1 might goto my Aunt Agatha Lawrence at St. 
John—I do not doubt but she would receive me, her 
heart is very tender. Isometimes think she has 
known pain or disappuintment heretofore, but I am 
too proud tu deceive her, and too proud to break my 
word to you.” 

Poor little Margaiet! with all her boasted pride 
she wept softly over the letter, and kissed ita score 
of times as she folded it, thinking how it was, aa she 
had told bim, the last she should ever write him. 
Then sbe laid her cheek against it a moment betore 
she put it in the envelup, sayiug softly, “his touch 
shall be on it next,” her cheek growing warm at the 
thought. 

That night after tea, Norah came in to see if “ Mrs. 
Arnott wanted anything.” 

“TI would like you to take a letter for me if you 
are going out to-night,” was the éager answer. She 
knew the girl could not read writing, and though 
her letter was directed to “Giles Harding,” she 
somehow feared Mrs. Kerville might get at the truth, 
and she was very jealous of ber secret, though she 
had a very vague idea of how it was to be kept. 

Norah tock the letter and put it in her pocket, and 
then went and stood a mement looking admiringly 

at the dainty basket of clothing which Mrs. Kerville 
had just brought up. It was baby’s clothes, and 
Norah bad ali her countrywomeun’s love for anything 
appertaining to children. 

“And, Norah, if you would get me some cotton,” 
she continued, ‘‘ spool cotton, Norah.” 

Norah said ‘‘ Yes indeed, ma’am,” and took her 
haudkerchief out of her pocket and tied the money 
carefully in one corner. But she did not see another 
hand that slipped in beside her own and drew out 
the letter with its unseen fingers and dropped it in 
the basket of soft flannel and snowy linen. But 
though she did not see, and never, never knew, it 
was 10 less really and truly the overruling HAND OF 
FATE. 

It was well into August, ard though Margaret ex- 
pected Ross might come any day—for she had no 
thought but he would come, now—she saw that 
something must be done, for though Mrs. Kerville 
was very kind to her, she could not forget the tact 
that she already owed her for a month’s board. So 





foolish to take offence—there was certainly no harm 
in what he said. Sume people have a way of speak- 
ing lightly—I wonder what he thought of me? I 
really hope he didn't recognize me.” 

“Sydenham had stipulated that the work should be 
brought in twice a week, and so Margaret soon got 
accustomed to the long salesroom, and didn’t mind 
how very long Mr. Sydenham was in taking receipt 
of the work, and arranging for wore. Perhaps his 
habit of pausing and talking to pon sume little 
matter, generally, but not alWa connected with 
her work, made the time pass quickly. 

He paid her every Saturuay night, she then taking 
work fur the next threedays. When the third Sat- 
urday night came, he did not hand her the money 
but took up her package of work and walked out 
with her. She feli surprised and arnoyed until he 
said, carelessly : 

‘“*{ will take your work as far as I go Your way, 
-which is nut tar.’’ 

But he kept on with her to her boarding-place, and 
then seemed surprised that it was no further. 

‘*T had an idea you lived some ways out, and be- 
hold it is but a step!” he said, laughing, as he gave 
her the bundle, aud took out his pocket-book to pay 
her. Her mouey always came in a small, sealed en- 
velop, and he picked it out from a package ot bills 
aud gave it to her, the fact of his having put it so 
carefully away never occarring to her as proof of 
lis deliberate intention of coming. 

When she opened the envelop she ound it con- 
tained more than twice the price of the work. ‘ It’s 
a mistake,” she said, but ic annoyed her a good deal, 
during the three days that elapsed befure she went 
in again. 

** You maie a mistake,” she said, quietly, laying 
the money down betore hia, ‘‘ will you please rectity 
it?” 

*O, I guess there’s no mistake,” Le said, pushing 
it towards her. 

“ Yes sir, there is,” she saic, firmly. 

Sydenham bit his lip, and counted over the money. 

‘** Is there not a wistake, as 1 said?” she asked. 

**] suppose so,” be laughed. ‘1 believe personal 
preterences are riot allowable in busiuess,” lowering 
his voeice. 

‘© They are not supposed to exist,” was the chilling 
reply. 

He bowed gravely, and began talking with her 
about her work, and she unbent from her reserve 
sufficiently to talk freely and naturally, and the 
money incident was quite forgotten. 

The next Saturday night he walked out to her 
boarding-place with her again, and though it vexed 
her, she knew of no way of avoiding it without being 
positively rnde. But other thoughts crowded it out 
ot her mind. It was now full three months since she 
had written to Rors, and he bad not come, or written 
her a word of answer. She was wholly unused to 
toil, and it came very hard to her. Besides, the care 
of her child was no small task to one of her inexpe- 
rience, and the future began to look positively fright- 





one day she started out very closely veiled, Jest by 
any chance sbe should meet Rafe or Helen, and also 
that those to whom she applied for work might not 
know her if they met ber afterwards in other cir- 
cumstances. She did not intend, however, to go far 
up into the city, and a sign svon caught her eye: 
* Robert Sydenham, Wholesale Clothing.” 

Amom ‘ut later and she stood half bewildered in 
the long ralesrvom, locking very pretty in her besi- 
tating timidity, for the veil could not quite conceal 
her youth and beauty, and though she did not think 
of it, her manner betrayed her treshness and in- 
experience. 


clerks asked, respecttully, leaning over the counter. 

“I—I wished to get work,” she said, in a low 
voice. 

* You will find Mr. Sydenham at the lower coun- 
ter,” he said, pointing to a little semi-circular coun- 
ter at the end of the long room. 

Margaret looked up and saw a fair, fresh-faced 
man of perhaps thirty, with blonde hair and beard, 
and hazel eyes, looking directly towards her. 

Could you give me employment, sir?” she asked, 
‘* some sort of rather plain work?” 

“Perhaps so. What are you used to doing?” 

* T—I don’t know,” she stammered, and then col- 
lecting herself, added, ‘ I am not much used to work, 
but I think 1 can suit you if you will try me.” 


der mercies of the needle,’”’ he said, speaking low, 
and looking admiringly at the soft, snowy, ungloved 
hand on the counter. 
Margaret set her teeth together hard. 
* Will you give me work, sir?”’ she asked, steadily. 
“Tf your face is as pretty as your hand—yes.” 
Without another word or glance Margaret turned 
and walked back to the door. There was no timidity 
or hesitation now, the Lorrimer blood was up. 


‘** Did you wish to see any one, miss?” one of the | 


“* But that hand is too pretty to resign to the ten- | 


| ful. She began to realize that it would be impossible 

for her to maintain herself and her child without 
| help*trom some source, and day by day the cruel 
' conviction forced itself upon her mind that her hus- 
| band had deserted her. Whether willingly, or by 
| his father’s command, she could not determine, per- 
| haps it did not matter so long as the truth remained, 
| though she thought it would be easier to bear if she 
' knew that Ross had not done it willingly, for her 
| love had not died under the neglect, cruel as it 
was. 

And so another week came round, andagain Rob- 
ert Sydenham took up the little package of work and 
walked out with her. One of the cleiks looked to 
‘ another and smiled, but she did not see them. In- 
deed she was feeling ill, and sad, and discouraged, 
and was hardly conscious of Sydenham’s presence. 

** You are working too hard,” he said, after a long 
silence which she did not seem inclined to break; 
| “you are not used to it, I know. Besides, your sur- 
' roundings are not pleasant—why don’t you board up 

town?” 

**O, IL cannot!” she exclaimed, starting violently. 

**T will pay the difference in the churges—I bad 

rather do it a dozen times over than think of you as 
| Ido down here in this place.” 

Then do not think of me at all,” she said, reach- 
‘ing to take the work from his hand, scarcely con- 
| scious of what he was saying. 

“ That is simply an impossibility,” holding the 
| work and the hand she extended to take it. 

*“*Mr. Sydenham!” she exclaimed, ‘‘how dare 
_you?” And with the hot, indignant blood flooding 
her face, she walked haughtily into the house. 

“Pretty and spirited enough to pique any man’s 
desire for conquest,” he said, turning away. “I 
wonder if she is a nun, she is always veiled.” 

That evening, after the house was still, Mrs. Ker- 








“‘T will starve before I will take work of him,” she | 
said, angrily, as she walked down the street. | 

But starving, or the prospect of it, is a great modi- , 
fier of opinions, and so after a whole week of ansuc- , 
cessful search for work, and of weary waiting for one | 
who did not come, she went back to Sydenham’s 
again. But ehe wore gloves thia time, and asked for , 
work very much as an empress might be supposed 
to ask a tavor of one of her suljects. 

A faint, amused look crossed Sydenham’s face, but 
he put up the work—or ordered it done—took her | 
name, Mary Arnott, and then held open the door for 
her to pass out. 





ville rapped at Margaret’s door. She had been weep- 
ing, she saw that ata glance, and it made it harder 
for the really kind-hearted woman to say what she 
intended. But she considered it her duty te say it, 
and so she began: 

You wont think it strange or impertinent what I 


** Yes,” Margaret said, looking perplexed. 
* Well, he used to come home with her and bring 


her work, just as be did yours to-night—” 


* He--Mr. Sydenham?” 
growing pale. 

Mrs. Kerville nodded ber head. 

“Anu so he kept coming and coming,” she went 
on, “until one day Annie—her name was Annie 
Forsyth—came and told me she was going up in the 
city tv board. I never thought but it was all right, 
or ebe never should have gone. Well, I told you the 


Margaret interrupted, 


you to-night. You are not offended?” 


ing to test it further. 


you are well paid.” 
Mrs. Kerville hesitated a moment, and then said 
slowly: 


can.” 
**God bless you, Mrs. Kerville,” Margaret said 


have in the world.” 


and Norah saw it. 


injury she had done the mother, 


ing of relief when she went away; though th 
something of great importance to the pretty youn 


a wistful look in her eyes, if there was “ anythin 


mail, 


demnation haunting her continually. 


fear were struggling together in his heart. 


that his wife had always believed ter to be in S 


he was very glad of it. 


Rafe Lorrimer his friends remembered. 
completely engrossed in business,” people said, an 


soon regain his lost fortune. 


pered in her ear, as he bent over to kiss her. 


the old glamour had faded a little. 


that face continually. 





am going to say?” 
* Ono,” Margaret said, her heart sinking at the ! 
thought that she was going to ask her for that 
month’s board, which, try as hard as she could, she , 
began to fear she could never pay. 
** Well, you remember the night yon came here, 
and the story of the poor girl whose death-bed I had . 


her against the whole world. 


There was some sort of a party that evening, and 
| some friends called about eight for the Lorrimers. 
Rafe excused himself, but Mrs. Helen saw no reason 


rest. She wassuch a pretty little thing—I used to 
call her my ‘Scotch Rose,—she was of Scottish de- 
scert—and though I know you are differently situa- 
ted, it made me shudder to see him standing beside 


* No, 1 thank you for your kindness, and I am go- 
Jcannot go there for work 
again, and I can get it nowhere else, and if I could, 
l could not support myselfso. But I have a friend 
to whom I can go alone, but who would not receive 
the child. Cuan I leave it here fora few months un- 
till can make other arrangements? I will see that 


* Because of the memory of something that I wish 
I could forget,’’—a sudden fire tlashing in her eyes - 
‘I will take your child, and do the best by it I 


bursting into tears, ‘‘you are the truest friend I 


It was several days before any one but Norah knew 
that the east wing was vacant, and as none of the 
boarders had ever seen the occupant half a dozen 
times, and then only in the dusk of evening, and 
closely veiled, they tock very littie notice of her de- 
parture. The child, which was very quiet, was kept 
altogether in Mrs. Kerville’s room, and only herself 
Poor Norah! she tried hard to 
tinake up in tender care of the child fur the possible 
As long as she was 
there she had lived in constant fear that she would 
ask her about that letter, and she experienced a feel- 


thought that she had lost it, and that perhaps it was 
creature who asked her night after night, with such 


for Mary Arnott in the mail,” and who looked so sad 
and pitiful when she told her there was not, made 
her very unhappy. She comforted herself, however, ‘ 
with the thought that, as she had lost it on the street 
—and of course she had, for it was not in her pocket 
when she got to the offive, and she had looked care- 
fally in and about the house—sume one would find 
it, and as it was sealed and directed, drop it in the 
And so day after day she had grown to look 
fog the answer almost as eagerly as Margaret herself 
had done, but the answer never came, and Norah 
feit an uneasy sense of disappointment and selt-con- 


One night when Rate Lorrimer came home to sup- 
per he found Margaret sitting quietly in the parlor! 
It was with great difficulty tuat he could control 
himself, tor joy astonishment and a sort of vague 
But 
Margaret’s own self-possession, added to the fact 


John, and so did not share his surprise—indeed Mrs. 
Helen Lorrimer had never troubled herself about 
her husband’s relatives, and though her quiet way 
of ignoring their existence was very galling to his 
pride, yet, after Margaret’s sudden disappexrance, 


But he could not quite conceal his joyful sense of 
relief at beholding her, for he had tried continually, 
in a quiet way, to discover her, and the thought of 
her youth, and beauty, and inexperience, cast adrift 
upon the world, with no one to counsel or protect, 
had been with him continually, making him grave 
and preoccupied, and very unlike the gay, spirited 
**He was 


noting his steady success, prophesied that he would 
* Thank God! you are buck, Margaret,” he whis- 


She looked up in his face with a grateful smile, 
and Rate thought she had the sweetest face he ever 
saw, not even excepting Mrs. Helen Lorrimer’s, 
Perhaps he might not always have thought so, but 
The fact was he 
had seen some expressions on her face that every- 
body had not seen, and which had dimmed forever 
to his eyes, the fine gold which other men praised. 
A beautiful face, unaccompanied with a beautiful 
spirit, soon loses its power to charm, when one sees 


All through the evening Rafe could hardly take 
his eyes from Margaret. ‘There was a mingled dig- 
nity and sweetness in her manner, a new tenderness 
in the dark, earnest eyes, a little shadow of sadness 
about the sweet, sensitive lips, that made her very 
lovely and attractive. He found himself watching 
all the varying expressions of her face with all of a 
lover’s feeling of admiration, and he inwardly re- 
solved that he would henceforth protect and care for 


is!” the lady said, as soon as they had left the house. 
Yon must bring her out, Mrs. Lorrimer, mustn’t 
she, Fred?” addressing her companion with a little 
laugh. 

“ I don’t think I noticed the young lady particu- 
larly, June; one doesn’t so much mind the stars in 
the presence of the woon,” he said, gallantly. 

‘* Nevertheless, the star- are nice, most sage as- 
tronomer,” was the laughing response. 

A little warm fiush stirred Helen Lorrimer’s pulses, 
but she said, gayly: ” 
‘*Of course I sball introduce her to society, and 
shall expect your brother to use his eyes better in 
future than he has to-night.” 

** Is one to blame if hix eyes are dazzled so that he 
cannot see?” he said, ina low tone, as his sister 
leaned out of the carriage a moment. 

There waa no reply, but the gasligbt showed a 
very pleased expression on the face uplifted a mo- 
ment to the young man’s. Helen Lorrimer had not 
lost any of ber olden relish for admiration, and since 
her husband no longer flattered and complimented 
her, it was not particularly displeasing to her to re- 
ceive it from others. Fred Sinclair had been an old 
» | admirer of hers, and she had always felt a little pe- 
culiar tenderness for him, on that account, aided, 
perhaps, by the fact that he was one of the finest- 
looking and gallant men in the city, and a general 
favorite in society-—particularly teminine seciety. 
Rafe Lorrimer and Margaret had a long talk that 
» | night, in which she told him all, without any reser- 
vation, except the circumstance of her having taken 
sewing. Somehow she could not quite bring herself 
to speak of that, the associations were too unpleas- 
ant; besides, she knew that it would annoy Rafe. 
But the whole story of her marriage she told frankly 
and fully, closing by asking his assistanve in estab- 
lisbiug her claims. 

‘TI tear it would be utterly useless, Marga,” he 
said, gravely. ‘“* You see you have no proof what- 
ever. If you had your marriage certificate—whih 
he 80 kindly offered to take care of, as you say—or if 
you knew the name of the man who married you, or 
even his residence—it might be of some avail. And 
though J believe that you were lawtully married, it 
might not be so easy to make others believe it, to say 
nothing of the difficulty of obliging him to acknowl- 
edge your claim. I hardly know whether to con- 
clude him weak, or utterly unprincipled. In either 
case, I see no way at present save waiting for further 
developments. Inthe meantime the child can be 
provided for, and you can remain here, and no one 
need know anything concerning it.” 

“ But O Rafe, how canI give up my child?” she 
said, passionately. 

** You need not, only be careful to maintain se- 
crecy. By-and-by I will adopt the child—after it 
gots a little older—and n e but you and-I shail 
ever know.” : 

And 80 this plan was decided on, and the child re- 
mained at Mrs. Kerville’ as its board was punc- 
tually and liberally - lady troubled herself 
no further. 

Miss Lorrimer’s debut into society created quite a 
furore. There was something so different about her 
from other young girls; such an air of quiet grace 
and dignity, such a tone of gentle reserve and ten- 
der feeling, that she became a favorite at once. For 
the first time in her life Helen Lorrimer was proud 
ot one of her husband’s relations, and Rafe himself 
almost worshipped her. He bad been in society very 
little since his father’s tragic death, but be went 
now to please Margaret, and June Sinclair declared 
le was ‘‘ really lover-like, and absolutely jealous of 
every other man.” 

In the new, delightful atmosphere, Margaret grew 
more charming and attractive, and bappier than she 
had ever thought she could be again. The shadows 
fell away trom her life, and that one, Jong, dark year 
began to seem like some strange, unreal dream, 
Perhaps if she had been older she would not have 
recovered so soon from the shock, but youth is elas- 
tic, and Margaret was only seventeen. 

One night towards the latter part of winter Marga- 
ret went with her brother and his wife to a party at 
June Sinclair’s. She had been introduced until she 
was tired, and had sat down a little apart, and was 
quietly observing the crowd. Presently June, who 
was standing beside her, said: 

* O, there is Mr. Sydenham, I must introduce you.” 

“Who?” Margaret said, a feeling of faintness 
coming over her. - 

** Robert Sydenham, one of the most agreeable men 
in Portland. That is he—that man with the heavy 
blonde beard—and the lady is his wife. No one likes 
her half as well as they do him—that is we women,” 
she said, with a little laugh. 

* Please don’t introduce me, I know people 
enough,” Margaret said, hurriedly, her heart beat- 
ing as if it would burst, as she thought, “O, if he 
should recognize me!” 

‘* O, that would never do in the world; Mr. Syden- 
ham would rever torgive me. Heis a perfect cun- 
noisseur in feminine beauty,” June mj ined, gayly. 
“1 know you'll like him—he is justeplendid!” And 
before Margaret was aware, Miss Sinclair said: 

‘* Mr, Sydenham, Miss Lorrimer.” 

She heard a few polite words—what they were she 
had no idea- and then she ventured to lift her eyes, 
but there was no hint of recognition there, only a 
very evident admiration. She breathed freer, and 
looked up at some remark he addressed to her, t ut 
what it was she never knew, for standing imme:i- 
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ly just come from?”, why she should deny herself for Rafe’s sister, and | ately behind him, and regarding her with a strange, 
“T dont believe he recognized me,” she said,as; ‘* Yes, I remember.” accompanied them. peculiar smile in his great purple-black eyes, stood 
she hurried through the street, ‘‘and perhaps Iwas; ‘And how she once boarded here?” ‘What a very beautiful girl Mr. Lorrimer’s sister | Ronald Hurst! 
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The Lhantom of Deadmeor Tower. 


At six o’clock one fine autumnal morning, Seymour 
and I stood on the deck of a London steamer, which 
was easing, and stopping, and turning astern, and 
going on, in her endeavors to lay herself alongside 
the quay of a foreign town, without smashing any 
of the smaller vessels which were in her way. 

* Upon my word, this is delightful,” said my friend. 
‘The voyege bas been a pleasure-trip instead of a 
bore. I lave bada good night’s rest, and feel as 
fresh as a lark, instead of being jaded, and anxious 
to get to bed, as usual on arriving at the end of a 
long journey. And then one always get a disap- 
pointing impression of a town on driving into it from 
a station, which is invariably in the werst quarter; 
whereas, look there! Why, it is more like a scene 
in a theatre than anything in real life. I declare I 
will never go abroad by short sea-passage and rail 
again, if I can help it.” 

Seymour is a “ swell.” He goes to his hair-dress- 
er’s several times a week, sends back coats and trow- 
ters which do not exactly fil Lim, habitually wears 
gloves, has a valet (and pronounces the ¢), drives a 
mail phaeton, drawn by two steppers, who are ap- 
parently always endeavoring to strike their own 
noses with their fore-leg*; and altogether it is sur- 
prising that he cares to be seen with so humble an 
individual as mysel!t; surprising, that is, to certain 
of my acquaintances, not to me, for [I know the 
man’s real character, and that he considers a large 
income as a piece of good fortune, but no absolute 
proof of merit in the possessor. 

Still, I was rather astonished when he proposed to 
accompany me in my holiday trip. 

‘* A golden pitcher like you would smash my clay 
sides in a week, if we sailed together,” I demurred. 

‘* Not a bit, my dear fellow,” saidhe; ‘1 want to 
do it cheaply. How much money are you going to 
take?—Well, I will put exactly the same sum in my 
pocket, and when we are drained, we will come home. 
Will that do?” . 

It wouki do exactly; that is just my idea of com- 
fortable travelling. But I expected that, with my 
friend’s tastes and habits, our funds would last but a 
very short time. ' 

* For instance,” said I, ‘I always travel by boat 
from London Bridge, and so get out and home again 
tor less tban a single tare by any other route.” 

He acquierced joyfully, aud on our arrival ex- 
pressed hinselt a8 above. 

Certainly the passage had been very prosperous, 
the weather fine and warm, the sea as smooth as 
giuss, the passengers few and rather amusing. And 
the old town looked, as be said, charming; quite a 
fairy city—all cathedral, palace and grand equare, 
without back sluins, dirtgegice, or crime; fit to be 
photographed as a mode seaport towns. Our 
lugg#ge was examined, landed, puton a truck, and 


wheeled off to the Lute pp, we fullowing on 
foot at our leisure. 
** Let us turn into the P , and have a nearer 


look at the cathedral,” proposed Seymour. *‘ Every 
scrap of tracery lovks as sharp and clear, in this 
early morning air, as if it were under a microscope. 
Halloo! what’s that?” 

“'That” wasa bom and a tremping, distant at 
first, then louder and nearer. When we entered the 
Place, we found numerous groups scattered about; 
fresh-comers were perpetually arriving from all the 
streets which concentrated upon that large open 
space, and presently the head of the large crowd, 
whose march we had heard in the distance, debouuched 
upon the scene. 

In the centre of the square, a scaffold had been 
erected, around which all these people were gather- 
ing. Seymour,a good German scholar, made in- 
quiries.— Yes, there was to be an execution. A man 
supposed to be an Englishman, had committed a very 
horrible murder, attended by circumstances of re- 
volting treachery and ingratitude, and his head was 
to be cut cffin half an hour at furthest. 

‘You will have an opportunity of seeing with 
what force the blood is always pumping through 
our arteries,” said Seymour.—*t Barbarous? not a 
bit. Far more humane than hangirg, I take it. 
Curious, though, that they bave not mtreduced the 
guillotine into this country; perhaps because it is 
French.” 

**] see no block.” : 

“They do not use one. The culprit sits in that 
chair, and the executioner snicks his head off with his 
sword as you would a thistle’s with your cane. But 
here they come.” 

It was with a sickening feeling that I watched the 
executioner, the priest and the murderer step on to 
the scaifuld. The last was a middle aged man of 
light, agile form, and delicate features, relieved by 
black hair aud mustache. He wasin hisshirt, which 
was open at the neck and turned back, and his arms 
were bound. ‘To the hardihood which supports 
many a miscreant in his last hour, and enables him 
to “die game,” he could lay no claim, for his face 
was blanched with terror, he trembled in every limb, 
and was evidently nearly fainting. 

The mental agovy of this poor wretch added so 
much to the horror of the scene, that I could bear it 
no longer, and I was turning to go, when an excla- 
mation trom my friend stopped me. Seymour was 
habitually so quiet, indifferent, almost sleepy in his 
tone, that anything like energetic speech from his 
mouth was perfectly startling. He was leaning 
forward and gazing at the scaffold with parted lips 
and straining eyes. 





** Lend pie your glass,” be cried; and after lookisg 
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through the binocular a minute: ‘‘ Yes, itis the man ; window, and that sound was lively enough tosubdue other matters, had declared that they had seen his 


himself; no doubt about that. But there is one 
thing I want to make out and can’t. Here; yonr 
eyes are better than mine; take the glass, and ex- 
amine his tace; it is turned this way now.—Well, do 
you see any mark upon it?” 

‘“No. Yes, I do; there is a broad scar on his 
cheek.” 

“ Which cheek?” cried Seymour, grasping my 
arm so hard that he hurt me. 

** The lett,” I replied. 

“ Then, by heavens, I guessed right!” exclaimed 
Seymour, drawing along breath, 

At another time, curiosity would have dictated a 
question, but at that moment the heademan began 
to bind the eyes of his victim, and, by a strange re- 
vulsion of feeling, I could not now help watching. 

The business was neatly done; one sweep of the 
large sword, and the plotting brain was separated 
from the bad, cruel heart; the life-stream spurted 
up in one thick jet toa height of several feet, and 
all was over. 

We walked to the hotel which was close by; and 
after a bath and « change, I tound that the scene I 
had witnessed had made less impression upon me 
than I anticipated, and 1 was quite ready for a good 
break fast. 

When the meal was over, and we were lolling in 
chairs in the pleasant court-yard, I remarked on 
the singularity of Seymour’s landing on that par- 
ticular morning in time to assist at the decapitation 
of an old acquaintance, 

** Yes,” he replied, in his ordinary tone now, ‘‘ most 
extraordinary thing that ever occurred; the beggar 
had a try at my lifeonce, and I gave him that sear. 
I was certain it could not be a ghost, because, if 
there are ghosts, I don’t believe they can fire pistuls.” 

* Was it in India?” 

‘No; in Yorkshire, or Lancashire; I’m not cer- 
tain which. But I see you want the whole story, so 
yoa ehall have it, only, don’t talk about it. 

* One August, some years ago, when I was in the 
cavalry, I got two months’ leave of absence, and 
thought I should like eome sbooting. Not knowing 
any one in Scotland to sponge upon at the moment, 
I looked over the advertisements in Bell. and pitched 
upon one inserted by a Mr. Bantyen, who intimated 
that he was ready to provide buvard, ludging and 
grouse-shooting fur a certain sum--ratber a high 
one, but I was flush of money at the time, and did 
not mind that—on one of the Yorkshire moors. 

‘*T wrote, agreeing to his terms, on the svle condi- 
tion, that the game proved to be as plentiful as he 
represented; aud received directiuns how to find 
Deadmoor Tuwer by return of post. 

“The nearest place of any in)portance was Halifax, 
and that was thirty miles off; so 1 slept there, and 
started «ffearly on the following morning in a gig, 
driven by the only man the people of the hotel couid 
discover who had the slightest idea where Deadmobr 
lay. He got on very well while what they called roads 
lasted; but when we were well on the moors, and 
had only tracks, which generally led to old quarries, 
or places where turf had been dug, to follow, he was 
naturally rather puzzled. In fact, we only gut on at 
all by asking our way at every opportunity, and as 
we rarely met any one to ask, our progress was very 
tortuous. Fortunately, the bourse, though very deti- 
cient in speed, was a wonderful stayer, and we did 
reach the place we were locking for before sunset. 

“The people who first called that tract of country 
Deadmoor, bad a very fair idea of proper names, for 
a fitter place fur a national cemetery I never saw. 
Of course, all moorland is wild and desolate; but it 
is generally broken up into steep bills; and a hill, 


somehow, is always company, promising something | 


new on the other side; and though the two sides 
sometimes prove to be very much alike, when you 
get to the top, there isa yood distant view from it; 
and at any rate you have the satisfaction of having 
got there. But Deadmoor was mostly tableland, and 
the undulations were too gradual to please the eye. 

* The proprietor of this medieval place was a cou- 
ple of centuries or so in advance of it, certainly; but 
still he was very old-fashioned. He met me at the 
gate in the most courtly manner; indeed, I took him 
at first for a sort of heraldic butler, and very nearly 
addressed him with, ‘What ho! seneschal.’ But, 
fortunately, he intruduced himself as Mr. Bantyen 
betore I had time to say it. 

‘He showed me up tomy room himself, was ex- 
tremely auxious to make me comfortable, and apvlo- 
gized for everything. 


** He was a portly old gentleman with gray hair, | 


prominent eyes and rather a weak, undecided ex- 
pression of countenance, and he was dressed like one 
of Seymour's caricatures, in a short-waisted coat— 
namely, cut very high in the collar—a tablecloth 
rolled round his neck for a tie, pantaloons and 
pumps. 

‘* When I was left alone, I inspected the room, the 
furniture of which would have set up a curiosity- 
shop. It was panelled with oak; and the heavy 
high-backed chairs, the table, the tall wardrobe, 
were all of the same dark material. There was a 
queer mirror, composed of three pieces, set aslant at 
the further end of the room, so as to reflect every- 
thing in it in a distorted fashion; and a pair of duel- 
ling swords were crossed over the high, carved chiw- 
ney-piece. But the bed, my dear fellow, the bed! 
Why, it filled balf the room, and must have been 
originally intended for an entire family ; the hangings 
were thick and heavy, and the top like that of a 
hearse. Just the bed to lie in state in. 

It was not altogether a cheertul apartment, but I 


i 2 the grouse crowing through the open 


| any amount of upholstering gloom. 
** was sofficiently up in history to know that my 

' host was dressed for dinner, so I put on evening 
| things, and went down stairs. 
| “The table was laid in the hall, and as I bad to 
' pass through it to reach the drawing-room, I saw 

that the party was to consist of three. Mrs. Ban- 
| tyen? or ason? or another gun? 

“Neither. On ming the drawing-room door, I 

was received by a charming girl of twenty or thirty 

—lI never can guess at the beardless dears’ ages while 
they have figures and smooth eye corners—and Mr. 

Bantyen intimated that he was a widower, and that 
| this young lady, his only child, kept house for him. 

“And very well she kept it, too, and a nice little 
dinner she gave us. A capital manager she must 
bave beens for everything had to be fetched from a 
trewendous distance, and a trifling slip of memory 
might have left the household without oil or Wor- 
cester sauce for a week. 

‘She was a little bit shy at first, but quite self- 
possessed, and evidently ruled the housebold, her 


| father included. She was well educated; read the 


papers and magazines, played the harp, tang, and 
was glad, I think, to have a civilized being to talk to. 

*T bave shot over moors in Scotland where the 
grouse were more plentiful, certainly; but still the 
sport was very fair, quite good enough for my pur- 
pose. The old gentleman went out with me every 
day, and shot very fairly, too, with an antique Man- 
ton, which bad flint locks; he could do nothing with 
@ percussion gun. In the evenings, I played at 
piquet with bim, or at chess with bis daughter; and 
after a pretty heavy surfeit of balls and dinners, that 
little bit of domestic quiet came in most acceptably. 
We soon got very friendly tegether, aud in a fort- 
night I was quite like one of the fawily, and Mr. 
Bantyen told me all his private affairs. 

“The family property bad once been very good, 
but a succession of extravagant possessors had mort- 
gaged all that part upon which money could be 
raised, and the barren heath with its old tower was 
about all that was left. However, the old gentle- 
man had not always been quite so much straitened 
as he was at present; but misfortunes had befallen 
him during the last few years, the principal being a 
scampish nephew of his dead wife, who had got his 
unfortunate uncle-in-law to be security for him in 
some affair or another, and had then been guilty ofa 
dishonest trick, wLich that unoffending relative had 
to pay for. 

‘“* You may well understand that I did not ask for 
ary details upon so unpleasant a subject; so, whether 
this black sheep had done anything which was abso- 
lutely felonious, I did not learn. At any rate, it had 
cost Mr. Bentyen so dearly to get him out of the 
scrape, and then start him eff to America, where he 
was supposed to be at present, that he had deter- 
mined to raise a iittle money by letting his shooting. 

“It was an evident relief to the old gentleman to 
tell me all this, for he was a hospitable soul, and felt 
uncomfortable at taking my money. Sv, to relieve 
him, I told bim anecdotes of rich men who let their 
shootings, and noblemen who sold their game. 

‘*September came, and the birds got wild; but I 
liked my quarters s9 well that I stopped on. 

* One evening, as we came towards the tower, we 
met Miss Bantyen, who was in a state of great 
agitation. 

*“**Q papa, Raymond is here!” she cried. 

* Raymond was the troublesome nephew who ought 
to have been on the other side of the Atlantic. 

* Poor Mr. Bantyen was very much perturbed by 
the news, and began apologizing to me; but I as- 
sured him, with pertect truth, that 1 was fond of 
studying different samples of my tellow-creatures, 
and counted several scamps among wy intimate ac- 


many & man who, from his youth up, bas been a 


cooler card than this Raymond Fletcher. 

“I did not much like the looks of him; I missed 
the rollicking, reckless look of the genuine mauvais 
sujet. His expression was cratty, greedy and mali- 
cious, as well as impudent, and he impressed one as 
being bad rather than mad, 

“ He spoke of his unexpected appearance as a good 
joke, and compared himself to a bad shilling. He 
did the hunors of the house, and attempted to patron- 
ize m-*. He tried, likewise, to impose upon me in 
the matter of the society he had mixed with, asking 
if I knew this man of the Blues, that man of the 
Rifle Brigade. At last, he mentioned one of my own 
regiment, and then I had to shut bim up. 

‘“<¢There must be some nu istake,’ said I. ‘I will 
not deny that you are the bosom friend of every man 
of position in every other corps in the service, if you 
say so; but none of the ——th know you, I aw 
certain.’ 

* That cooled him a bit, and a minute or two after- 
wards I intercepted a look which told me that he 
honored me with his particular batred. Neverthe- 
less, he rather courted me, and tried his very best to 
make himself agreeable. 

‘** Have you seen the ghost?’ he asked me, in the 
course of the evening. 

“T had thought something wanting in Deadmoor 
Tower, and this question rewinded me what it was. 
It ought to be haunted; it was absurd that it should 
not be haunted; and I at once demanded her ghost 
of Miss Bantyen. She told me that there certainly 
was the usual spiritual legend connected with the 
old place. A Jesuit conspirator, priest and soldier, 





tance, in my bedroom; and wituness:s, credible upon 


quaintances. In trath, I have er joyed the society of | 


source of anxiety to his friends, but I never met a 


had been taken and killed, aiter a desperate resis- ; 


| spectre, enveloped in a cloak, pistol in hand, in the 
| fatal chamber, ard had been duly frightened into 
temporary insanity. 

“I suggested that the witnesses had taken too 
much liquor when they saw the ghost, and that the 
after-illness might be delirium tremens. Mr. Ban- 
tyen smiled politely, and said it was possible; but 
though he ccnsidered that the Jesuit had been laid 
for several years, probably by getting out of purga- 
tory, he evidently bad a latent suspicion that he 
| really had haunted the plsce at one time. 
| ‘* My host hed procured me some partridge-shoot- 

ing at a few miles’ distance, so I stopped on, th: ugh 

the tower was no very agreeable residence now. 
. Fletcher was an odiovr snob, and Mr. Bantyen, in- 

stead of kicking him o: t of the house, was so weak 
' as to let him bully him. 

**T scon saw that the fellow was smitten with his 
pretty covsin, and hated me worse than ever for 
| flirting with her, which, of course, one was bound to 
| do a little; and as she evidently disliked and feared 

him, and was glad to talk to me, in order to avoid 
| him, I dare say there was a little apparent cause for 
his jealousy. Besides which, the presence of a stran- 
ger no doubt interfered with his desigus upon Mr. 
Bantyen’s purse. 

‘““My leave was drawing toa close, however, and 
as L intended to spend the last week cf it in London, 
the time came for me to quit Deadmoor; and on the 
last night, an extraordinary thing happened--I saw 
the phantom. 

“It was a wet and chilly night, and with that 
anxiety to make me comfortable which had actuated 
the Bantyens during my stay, a fire had been lighted 
in my bedroom. The first fire of the season is al- 
ways pleasant, and I sat up later than usual, to enjoy 
it. I wrote several letters, and then, wheeling my 
chair round to the hearth, I stirred up the coals, left 
the poker between the bars, lit a cigar, took up a 
book, and made myself happy. 

“I was sitting with my back to that part of the 
room where the bed was, and consequently facing 
the queer cld mirror I tcld you of, which was set 
aslant at the other end. At about one o’clock, one of 
my candles began to splutter in its socket, and look- 
ing up, in consequence, from my book, I saw, reflect- 
ed in the mirror, the figure of the Jesuit. I have ne 
more faith in spirits than a Sudducee, yet I was horri- 
bly frightened; so much 80, that I was very nearly 
starting up. Fortunately, however, I kept my pres- 
ence of mind, and neither did that nor stare at the 
glase, but put out the flickering candle, brought the 
other nearer to me, leaned back in my large arm- 
chair, and had a longer surreptitious look at the 
mirror, over the top of my book. It was no tancy. 
There, close to the foot of the bed, not three yards 
behind me, seood the figure, ina slouching cavalier 
bat, and wrapped in a riding-clouk, with buft boots 
and spurs, a mask on his face, and a pistol in his 
hand. 

Why the mask? [ was reassured in a moment; it 
was a burglar acting the ghost, to frighten the house- 
hold into nonresistance—not the spiritual father 
himself. The poker, which had been left between 
the bars of the grate, was now red-hot. I grasped 
the handle, and began stirring the fire, at the same 
time whistling a tune; then I drew a common chair 
towards me with my foot, as if meditating, put my 
legs up on it until I could get hold of the back with 
my left hand. 

“These little preparations comyleted, I suddenly 
jumped up and turned round, with the chair held 
befure me as a shield, and the red-hot poker in my 
right hand. 

*** Now, wy ghostiy friend,’ said I, ‘just drop that 
pistol.’ 

“Instead of complying with this reasonable re- 
quest, he cocked and levelled it at my bead. I in- 
stinctively raised my chair, and thrust the hot iron 
at him, touching him on the left cheek at the moment 
the pistol exploded. 

* IT suppose he escaped through a slicing panel ora 
trap-door; I know that 1 weut over backwards, chair 
and al). The bullet had gone through the seat, and 
then grazed my temple, not doing any serious dam- 
age, but stunning me for a minute or so; so that 
when the household, alarmed by the report of the 
pistol, arrived, they found me aud the clhiair lyiug all 
of a heap, and the poker burning a quiet hole in the 
floor. 

‘*Mr. Bantyen and his daughter were excessively 
distressed ; and the house was searched, and a deal 
of fuss made- the most energetic member of tie 
housebold being Raymond Fletcher, who did not in 
deed put in an appearence, but whose voice was 
heard at the front door, intimating that he was gving 
for the police. As be would have a good fifteen-mile 
ride through the rain and over @ dark moor before 
there was a chance of his meeting with any member 
of the force, tis readivess inspired me with a suspi- 
cion which is now turned intoacertainty. Raymond 
Fletcher lost his head this morning, and I burned 
the left cheek of it that night, with the poker.” 

“And did you leave Deadmoor Tower on the fol- 
lowing mourning?” 

** Yes indeed; I was glad enough to get away. I 
hate a fuss.” 

“And what has become of the Bantyens?” 

“T have not the remotest idea. We went abroad 
that winter, and I forgot all about them till this 
morning.” 

“It was a queer adventure.” 

“Was it not? Wel, | suppose we must go and do | 
the picture gallery. Suail we dine at the table d hole 
to-day?” 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 
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HYDE PARK LODGE. 


Ata meeting of the brethren of Hyde Park Lodge, 
held at their hall last week, the following officers 
were installed for the current year: Charles F. Gerry, 
W.M.; Wm. H. Jordan, 8. W.; Merrill Underhill, 
J.W.; Wm. T. Stuart, Treasurer; Charles A. Jordan 
Secretary; Henry C. Adams, S. D.; John F. Cald- 
well, J. D.; Charles E. Bunker, S. 8.; David H. 
Wright, J. S.; Timothy Foster, Chaplain; R. F. Wil- 
cox, Marshal; John McIlroy, I.8.; J. F. Guodwin, 
Tiler, and Eiward Roberts, Organist. The cere- 
monies of installation were performed by Wor. Bro. 
E. P. Davis, at the conclusion of which the members 
adjourned to the *‘ Everett House,” where a banquet 
was served which lasted until a late hour. During 
the evening Bro. Jordan, the Secretary of the Lodge, 
was made the recipient of an elegant silver water 
urn, goblet and salver, a gift of the members of the 
Lodge as a token of their esteem and appreciation of 
his services during the past four years. The preseuta- 
tion speech was made by Bro. Fred D. Ely, of Ded- 
ham, and was responded to by Bro. Jordan in an ap- 
propriate and feeling manner. 


BARNSTABLE, MASS. 


The following brethren have been elected and in- 
stalled as officers of the James Otis Lodge of F. and 
A. M., of Barnstable, Mass , fur the ensuing year: 

George Marston, W. M. 

Elijah Lewis, 21,8. W. 

Ansel D. Lothrop, J. W. 

O M. Hinckley, Secretary. 

Thomas Harris, Treasurer. 

Rasesell Matthews, 8S. D. 

Geo. H. Whelden, J. D. 

Wa. H. Russell, Chaplain. 

Geo. A. King, Marshal. 

Jushua W. Higgins, S. 8. 

Crocker Nye, J. 8S. 

Josepb Bursley, Jr., I. 8. 

Simeon Doane, Tiler. 

Daniel Scudder, Elijah Lewis, 21, Geo. A. King, 
Committee of Finance. 

Elijah Lewis, 21, Ansel: D. Lothrop, Thomas 
Harris, Committee of Relief. 











QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 

A zealous and enterprising brother, who reads the 
FLAG OF OUR UNION with admiration and regular- 
ity, farnishes the following Masonic information trom 
Qiincy, Illinois: 

BopLEY LODGE, No. 1. A. F. and A. M.—At the 
annual communication held Monday evening, Dec. 
21st, 1868, the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: Thomas J. Heirs, W: M.; Jepthah 
Dudley, 8S. W.; A. Demaree, J. W.; Thomas Carter, 
Treasurer; John H. Ayers, Secretary. Appointed 
Monday evening, Dec. 28th, Jacob Bernheimer, S. 
D ; Henry Meiser, J. D ; Isaac Morgan, S.S.; Jas. 
D. Malin, J. S.; Ephraim McFarland, Tiler. 

HERMAN LODGE, No. 39, A. F. and A. M.—At 
the annual communication held Wednesday evening, 
Dec. 234, 1868, the following officers were elected and 
appointed for the ensuing year: Isador Benjamin, 
W. M.; Isaac Abrahams, S. W.; Francis Drude, J. 
W.; E. Hanke, Treasurer; M. J. Roeschlaub, Secre- 
tary; Henry Kase, S. D.; Geo. Bert, J. D.; W. 
Woemhoener, W. Heideman, Stewards; H. Feltkamp, 
Tiler. 


Quincy LopGE, No. 296, A. F. & A. M.—At the 
annual communication held Friday evening, Dec. 
25h, 1868, the following cfficers were elected and 
appointed for the ensuing year: Joseph Robbins, W. 
M.; E. C. Selleck, S. W.; A. B Kingebury, J. W.; 
John Mellen, Treasurer; Joshua S. Wood, Secretary; 
Rev. S. 8. Hunting, Chaplain; Geo. A Gale, S. D. 
Fred C. Wescott, J. D.; Juseph H. Nichols, S. S.; 
Frank L Scheiner, J. S ; John W. Banker, Tiler. 

Luce LODGE, No. 439, A. F. & A. M.—At the an- 
nual communication held Dec. 31, the following gen- 
tlemen were elected for fie ensuing year: Wm. M. 
Avise, W. M ; Wm. Harvey, S. W.; A. Chenowerth, 
J.W.; G.R. Pfeiffer, Treasurer; E. T. Eaton, Sec- 
retary; J. W. Brown, 8S. D.; W. Wayne, J. D.; J. 
A. Joseph, 8. 8.; G. W. DeShazo, J. 8.3 Thomas F. 
Callen, W, M. 

Quincy CHAPTER, No 5, R A.M.—Atthe annual 
convocation held Dec. 29th, 1868, the following cfii- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year; A. W. Blakes- 
ley, H. P.; James Lowe, K.; 8.O. Taylor, 8.; E. C. 
Selleck, C. of H.; G. A. Dills, P. 8.; J. Shepherd, R. 
A.C.; B. F. Hoar, M.34 V ; H.N. E. Cottier, M. 21 
V.; D. Snitjer, M. 1st V ; Thos. Carfer, Treasurer; 
R. Lockwood, Secretary; J D. Malin, 8. 8.; M. W. 
Newton, J. S.; J. W. Banker, Sentinel. The instal- 
lation of officers of the Chapter was to take place next 
Tuesday evening, under the direction of Louis Wat- 
son, P. G. H. P. 

Qurixcy Councit No. 15, of Royal and Select Mas- 
lers.—The annual election took place Dec 25th, 1868. 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing 


. 





year: ‘Wm. M. “Avise, T. 1. G. M.; . Ieador Benjemte, | 
D. 1. G. M.; Joseph Shepherd, P. C. of W.; Albert 
TDemaree, ©. of G; Caleb Bloom, Treasurer; D. 
Snitjer, Recorder; D McFarland, C ; J. W. Banker, 
Sentinel. 


BEAUSEANT COMMANDERY, No 11, K. T.—At the 
annual conclave held Friday evening, December 15th 
1868, the following «fficers were elected for the en- 
suing year: A. W. Blakesley, E. C.; James Lowe, 
Generalisime ; Geo. A. Dills, C. G.;Jos. Robbins, Pre- 
late; Jno. Mellen, Treasurer, J. S. Wood. Recorder; 
Benj. Hoar, 8S. W.; Chas. N. Lee, J. W.; J. M. 
Smith, Standard Bearer; Geo. A. Gale, Sword Bear- 
er;G M Evatt, W.; Jao. W. Banker, C. of G. 
Bodley Lodge meets the first and third Mondays in 
each month. 

Herman Lodge meets second and fourth Wednes- 
days. 

Quincy Lodge meets first and third Fridays. 

Luce Lodge meets first and third Thursdays. 
Quincy Chapter meets last Tuesday. 

Quincy Council meets last Thursday. 

Beauseant Commandery meets last Friday. 





OITAWA OHIO. 

An Ottawa, Ohio, brother writes as follows: 
The public installation and supper of the Masonic 
Fraternity of this place on Christmas night, was a 
very pleasant affair. The brethren and their fami- 
lies were out in large numbers. The installation cere- 
monies were conducted by the Rev. Bro. H. M Shaf- 
fer, and the following brethren installed as ¢ fficers: 

C. M. Godtrey, W. M. 

James L. Olney, S. W. 

William Young, J. W. 

David Cox, Treasurer. 

Alex. Williamson, Secretary. 

Charles J. Swan, S. D. 

Alex Burgess, J. D. 

Isaac Allen, Tiler. 

After the installation, Bro. Shaffer delivered a briet 
address which was listened to with marked attention. 
The audience then repaired to the supper room 
and partook of the bounteous supply of good things 
prepared for the occasion. 


FLINT, MICHIGAN. 


A Flint, Michigan, brother, furnishes the following 
information: 

At the annual meeting of the Washington Chapter, 
No. 15, R. A. M., the following Companions for the 
eusuing year were elected: 

Abner Randall, M. E. H. P, 
Francis H. Rankin, E. K. 

George F. Hood,E S. 

Amos M. Collis, C. of H. 

William Ciark, P.S. 

George W. Lissett, R. A. C. 
Samuel C. Church, G. M. of 31 V. 
John 8. Freeman, G M. of 21 V. 
Lyman M. Murray, G. M. of Ist V. 
Oren Stone, Treasurer. 

Waite B. Buckingham, Secretary. 
Frauk Randall, Sentinel. 


At the annual communication of the Genesee L»dge, 
No. 174. F. & A. M., the following brethren were 
elected : 

James B. Newton, W. M. 

Byron Ingersoll, 8S. W. 

John S. Freeman, J. W. 

Francis H. Rankin, Treasurer. 

George H. Ball, Secretary. 

Charles H. Ripley, 8. D. 

Nathan Burdick, J. D. 

Solomon V. Hakes, Martin A. Rees, Stewards. 








QUINCY, MICHIGAN. 
A brother of Quincy, Michigan, furnishes the fol- 

lowing as the list of ofticvers of his Lodge: 

M. Hawley, W. M. 

L. J. Carrel, S. W. 

L. B. King, J. W. 

E. 8. Throop, S. D. 

J. W. Mason, J. D. 

G. E. Bennett, Treasurer. 

J.C. Hawley, David Youngs, Stewards. 

A. Camming, Tiler. 





RIPON, WISCONSIN. 

A Ripon, Wisconsin, brother sends us the follow- 
ing: 

EpirorR FLAG OF OUR UNION:—Pl:ase publish 
as the list of officers tor the ensuing year, fur Dart- 
ford Lodge, F. & A. M. 

Ww. Viiet, W. M. 

W. 1. Sherwood, S. W. 
M. W. Brooks, J. W. 

E. P. Locke, Treasurer. 
J. H. Brooks, Secretary. 
A. D. Brooks, 8 D. 

J. D. Sherwood, J. D. 
L. Clawson, Tiler. 


The following named brethren are the officers of 
Rosendale Lodge, No. 111, for the ensuing year: 
C. W. Anderson, W. M. 
0. F Lewis, 8S. W. 
W. Whipple, J. W. 
M. D. Kenyon, Treasurer. 
L Anderson, Secretary. 
W. Anderson, S. D. 
I. Powell, J. D. 
F. Dickeman, F. Parsons, Stewards. 





W. L. Vincent, Tiler. 





‘The following are the officers of Ripon Lodge, No. 
95, for the ensuing year: 


Dr. H. L. Barnes, W. M. 

H. B. Bateman, 8. W. 

J.C. Doling, J. W. 

J. Hitebcock, Treasure. 
Ww.-Workman, Secretary. 

Dr. A. Everhard, S. D. 

B. F. Strong, J D 

R G. Chadbourn, Tiler. 

D. Greenway, H. T. Henton, Stewards. 
N. H. Wyckoff, Chaplain. 


The following are the officers of Waupun Lodge, 
No 48, for the ensuing year: 

W.H. Taylor, W. M. 

J. N. Ackerman, 8S. W. 

M. C. Short, J. W. 

George W. Stanton, Treasurer. 

L. Silber, S. D. 

J. W. Oliver, J. W. 

J. W. Whitney, W. W. Hatcher, Stewards. 
Geo. W. Stanton, Ira Hill, D. Pierce, D. W. 
Moore, N. J. Newton, Trustees. 

The following are the officers of Ripon Chapter, No. 
39, Royal Arch Masons, for the ensuing year: 
A. T. Glaze, M. E. H. P. 

Ezekiel Babcock, E. K. 

John Worm wood, E. S. 

J. Hitchcock, Treasurer. 

Wo. Workman, S-cretary. 

H. L. Barnes, C. H. 

Wm. Viiet, P. S. 

W. I. Sherwood, R. A C. 

H. B. Bateman, M. 3d V. 

J.C. Doling, M. 2d V. 

A. B. Russell, M. 1st V. 

Rk. G. Chadbourn, G. 





(Written for our Masonic Department.) 


THE LEVEL AND THE S8QU4RE. 
BY BROTHER B. P. SHILLABER. 


There is a scene of peaceful life, 
Where cares obtrude not with their din, 

Where breaks no note of jarring strife, 
And all is harmony within; 

'Tis where, in love, the brethren meet, 
Upon the level, true and fair, 

With wisdom's ray to guide their fect, 
And then to part upon the square. 


O happy tie! that thus can bind 
In common union manly hearts, 
No mercenary thread entwined, 

No pat evolved of human arts; 
But, of the soul's free action wrought, 
No selfish thought can enter there, 
Where on the level men are brought 

To act and part upon the square. 


As endless as the hills *twill last, 
Sustained by Heaven’s indulgent love; 
Around it isa radiance cast 
That falls in glory from above. 
And may we in that light be true, 
While we its benefaction share, 
And meet and part, as now we do, 
Upon the level and the square. 





MASONIC PRESENTATION.—At regular meeting of 
the St. Paul’s Lodge, held at their Lodge-room, 
South Boston, Tuesday evening, 5th inst., the Lodge 
presented to their retiring Master, W. Parker C 
Burbank, a beaatifal Past Master’s jewel. The pre- 
sentation speech was made by W. Charles H. White, 
Past Master of the Lodge, to which Bro. Burbank 
responded in an appropriate manner. 





BRIGHTON, MAss —At the regular communication 
of Bethesda Lodge, held December 29th, the Lodge 
made choice of the following officers for the ensuing 
year: W. H. Merritt, W. M.; H. O. Whittemore, 8. 
W.; Louis H. Adams, J. W.; W. BR. Champney, 
Treasurer; J.T. Needham, Secretary. 


HOUSEHOLD PETS. 


A raven which I owned had many very amusing 
tricks, one of which was a habit of ;erching himself 
upon my sister’s aviary, and there, with puffed-out 
throat, making the air hideous with his ghastly at- 
tempts to imitate the canaries. He would sometimes 
attempt social intercourse with other Mags, who set- 
tled in the neighboring fields, but I invariably notic- 
ed that they all fled upon his approach, as if the evil 
one was among them. 

It appeared, however, that Mag had some engag- 
ing points in his character, though undiscernible to 
human kind; for he eventually succeeded in attach- 
ing to himself a lady Mag. I expect, though, he 
came out in his true colors as bully and tyrant. be- 
f re the affuir was settled by her parents, as she dis- 
appeared; not, however, before he had let us know 
what was going on, for one day he appeared at the 
kitchen window with his fiancee, and introduced 
her to the servants, saying, ‘Mag! cook!—cook! 
Mag!” This, though it may seem improbable, is 
really true. 

I cannot refrain, in briefly biographizing Mag, 
from giving an episode in his life which caused much 
amusement at the time. My father (who would not 
burt a fly), one day driven to desperation, and exas- 
perated in the extreme by Mag’s malignant attacks 








Mag fell over on his back, turned up the whites of 
his eyes, and giving a ghastly croak, apparently quit- 
ted the scenes of his evil dcing. My father, over- 
come with remorse at the deed he had done, came 
to me, and, in a most penitent manner, admitted 
that he had given way to his temper, and dealt Mag 
a foul blow. This news, I um sorry to say, was re- 
ceived with irrepressible delight by the tamily circle; 
but their merriment was speedily nipped in the bud, 
for, on my going out to inter the body, like Mother 
Hubbard, I found no Mag; but was greeted with a 
diabolical chuckie from a neighboring shrub. 

As Mag got on in years, however, bis disposition 
became so soured, and his conduct and temper so 
unbearable, that I was obliged to give in to the com- 
plaints of every one about the place; and he was 
banished to a very remote farmhouse, where, the 
last I heard of him was, that he had become gloomy, 
and misanthropical, and, as his enemies alleged, was 
indulging his cruel propensities at the cust of some 
discomfort to sundry small ducklings, by taking them 
up to the tops of very tall treee, and in a meditative 
state of mind dropping them. His enemies said this 
of him; but I still believe that he was carrying out 
experiments of gravitation. 

There is a great deal of character in dogs, as every 
one knows who has had much to do with them. 
Some dogs are of a forgiving, others of an unforgiving 
disposition; some will not bear being laughed at, oth- 
ers will adapt themselves to whatever state of mind 
their masters happen to bein, whether depressed or in 
good spirits. I have known dogs very easily bored, 
dogs of a sneaking disposition, dogs whose every 
thought was centered in sport, and dogs who show 


great diecrip ination in their choice of companions. 
One very peculiar feature is common to all dogs, and 


that is their prefere.ce for the society of man to that 


of their own kind. 

I once had a terrier who divided his allegiance be- 
tween myself and our coachman. The coachman (18 
we found out after he had left) was in the habit of 
repairing in the evening, when not wanted, to a 
friendly Public in the village, which was about a 
mile distant, and this dog would always go with him. 
Should, however, coachee happen to go without him, 
the dog would first look round the stable, etc., have 
a peep into the room where coachee’s missus was sit- 
ting, anxiously awaiting the return of her lord and 
master, and then, apparently, having made up his 
mind, trot off down to the village, where he would 
visit all the “‘ houses of call ” coachee affected, till he 
discovered him, when he would walk up to him, lick 
his hand, and curl himself up under his banch. 

Another dog of my acquaintance assists in car- 
rying on the business at a cafe. He begs of the 
customers for coppers, and then walks majesti- 
cally up to the counter, and drops the money out of 
his mouth; being rewarded with sugar, for which 
he has a great liking. It being nearly midnight 
when I tirst sav this transaction, I asked the waiter, 
who was a Frenchman, if the dog ever went to bed, 
and received the answer that he “ made the day 
dark ;” from which I concluded that the dog, like the 
waiters, turned the day into night; in fact, adapted 
himself to circumstances—no doubt finding it very 
dull in the dayti.ne. This dog is a noble St. Ber- 
nard, and the first time 1 saw him, he really guve 
me the notion that he was oppressed by the con- 
sciousness of his social degradation, and his devo- 
tion to business resulted from an effurt to drown 
his recollections of past aud more prosperous 
days. 

One ot the most affectionate pets I ever had was a 
squirrel called Scug, which I brought up from its in- 
fancy, and which, like Artemus Ward's kangaroo, 
was a most ‘‘amoozin’ little cuss.” This squirrel 
was the source of frequent “ impo’s” to me, at school, 
as I often carried him in the breast-pocket of my 
jacket when in a drawing, on some equally unimpor- 
tant class, where I was not much in dread of the 
master. On these occasions, unless well provided 
with amusement, in the shape of nuts, he would 
escape—generally at an unhappy moment, when a 
master’s eye happened to be upon me—and create a 
diversion, by the whole class being set to catch him. 
He became greatly attached to me, and would, when 
I called him, jump from one end of the roon on to 
my shoulder iu a bound. He was very fond of hid- 
ing himself under my pillow and sleeping there. 
Though anything but timid with me, he would never 
allow any one else to take liberties with him, and 
would show great timidity at a stranger coming into 
the room, When I went home for the holidays, I 
used to take him out in the garden, and let him run 
wild. The first time I did this, I had my doubts as 
to seeing him again; but, on. my calling him, he 
rushed wildly down from a tree he was in, and sprang 
hastily into my pocket, as if he knew he had been out 
on parole, and feared to trust any lohger to his good 
intentions, Atter this, I let him have his liberty fre- 
quently; and, strange to say, he never abused it, for 
though he would stay away for two days at a time, 
and be seen nearly a quarter of a mile from our house, 
he invariably returned, and would welcome me really 
asif he was glad to get back. Tuis I never could 
understand, though the same thing happened to me 
with a brace of wood-pigeons, which, for some time 
after 1 had let them fly, would hover about the gar- 
den, and come to be fed at my call. In Scug’s case, 
I should not wonder if he found his liviog hard to 
get, not being accustomed to it; and that this infla- 
enced bis returning as much as aff ction for myself. 
Poor Scug, however, went the way of all peta; for, 
one day, on my calling him, he tailed to appear, and 





upon bim—Mag endeavoring to peck bis hands and 
face—struck him down with his stick, upon which 


1 found bim quite cold and stiff, having, apparently, 
died in a fit. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
SOLD. 
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BY FENNO HAYES. 


Put never any flowers around me more— 
Light up my hair with jewels rich and pendant gold. 
You did not know that I owned these gems before ? 
Part of my price these baubles are—for I am sold, 


Here is my fetter—would that my poor heart 

Could bear its burden lightly as this slender hand! 
Am I too pale? Well. I am sworn to art, 

And there are rosy blushes on yon inlaid stand. 


Now deck me out in glittering sheen of silk, 
These costly trappings suit my lordly master well ; 
But chains are chains, however heavy the gilt, 
And chafe the spirit as my fretted soul can tell. 


Draw close the blint—I do not love to-day 
The smile of sunshine, or the free unfettered sea; 
I must forget it if I my lord obey, 
And sea and sun have speech of troubling past to me. 


Now find for me some gay and reckless air, 
A“ dead day's" strain rings ever in my brain. 
But farewell, past! if I these bonds must wear, 
No might have been shall haunt and mock my pain. 


+ 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


UP NORTH IN THE GORGON. 


No. 5. 


BY W H “MAOY. 
WE KILL A HUMPBACK AND “STOW HIM 
DOWN.”—BOATS BESET IN AN ICE-DRIFT. 
—A SIBERIAN BIVOUAC. 


Licurt airs and calms oshered inthe next morning, 
the ice-barrier to seaward presenting the same ap- 
pearance as when we forced it, the barren bluffs of 
Karaghinsky Island still several miles from us, and 
the snow-topped mountains of the Kamtchatkan pe- 
ninsula rising in the distance beyond it. The sea as 
smooth as a mirror, a light haze in the air, such as 
usnally attends calm weather in a region of which 
humidity is the great characteristic, but no appear- 
ance of thick fog. 

‘We shan’t make much progress to-day with the 
ship,” said Captain Stetson, after a careful survey of 
everything round the hoizon. “ You may go in 
with two boats and see what discoveries you can 
make, you and Mr. Bishop. I must keep two on 
board, for [ may see a whale here, before you do in 
shore. Pull into this bend ahead of us, but don’t try 
to go too far, as it may shut down thick. If I geta 
breeze, I shall stand in for the sound bebind the 
island, and then you can govern yourselves accord- 
ingly.” 

“T don't think we'll have any wind to-day,” the 
mate replied. “ If we should get a whale iu shore, 
we'll have to tow him out.” 

“Anchor him,” said the old man, “ if it’s late in 
the day, anchor him and come off. Take your an- 
chors in both boats, and, by the way, you’d better 
take a hand-lead too, you may want to sound a 
little.” 

Sterile and cheerless as Karaghinsky appeared 
when seven or eight miles distant, a nearer ap- 
proach only brought out its utter barrenness in 
stronger relief. But this we cared little about, pro- 
vided the adjacent sea proved to be frequented by 
the immense polar whales of which we were in search. 
We had passed over about half the distance to the 
land when the mate began to raise spouts in shore. 
More and more appeared in sight as we advanced, till 
a thrill went through all our frames as we were sat- 
istied that the bay was swarming with whales. 

“If they are bowheads,” said Mr. Pomroy, *‘ here’s 
our season's work in this bay, and we must make the 
most of our time before any other ships get in here. 
Ease pulling a bit, and let Mr. Bishop come up 
abreast of us. There’s more whales in that little 
bight than will fill the Gorgon chock to her upper 
deck.” 

‘*We’ve found ’em, Mr. Bishop,” he roared as 
soon as the other boat came within hail. ‘ There 
they are, up under the land, lying in windrows!” 

‘“*Tsee’em,” answered Mr. Bishop, dryly, ‘ but I 
don’t like the cut of their jibs. They may be very 
good fish of the kind, but I don’t think much of the 
kind. However, let’s jog ahead and half a mile near- 
er will tell the story for certain.” 

Jim Crow, who had been appointed boatsteerer to 
till the vacancy occasioned by the death of the In- 
dian, stood up while the boats stopped, and fixed his 
keen eye upon the distant white puffs for a moment, 
then pushed up his flat nose with an expression of 
the greatest contempt. 

“No good,” said Crow, dogmatically, “no bow- 
head.” 

**What do you call them, then?” demanded the 
mate. ‘“Arethey right whales?” 

*“Nosir. No light whale,” answered the Kanaka. 
‘“‘Hampback! No see? Here half-mile off!” he 
continued, pointing to one abeam of us, who had 
ventured out seaward as a scout or skirmisher. 

Our sharp-eyed savage was correct; our inflated 
hopes collapsed at once, and down went our barome- 
tera below the scale. Beyond all doubt they were 
humpbacks, a species of whale very diflicult to take, 
especially liable to sink when killed, and of xo little 
value as to be unworthy game, unless for smal! ves- 





Xe on short cruises. We might chase one, it he 
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came in our way, in default of anything better, but 
humpbacking, as a business, would not pay. 

** Well,” said Mr. Pemroy, “ that coke is all dough 
then. Pull ahead, boys, and let’s see if we can raise 
any other kind. If there are no other whales, Mr. 
Bishop, we'll let into one of these—that is if we can 
get near enough to them.” 

As we drew in between the capes of the bay, the 
humpbacks were very numerous, cutting and sheer- 
ing to all points of the compass. We gave chase to 
several, but they appeared very wild, and played 
dodge games upon us until the mate seemed inclined 
to give them up. 

** We can’t put salt on these fellows’ tails,” he said ; 
“ T believe they are all bulls by the looks and actions 
of them. But here’s Mr. Bishop, drawing pretty 
close to that one—I believe he’ll strike—stand up, Jim 
Crow—if he blows again—yes, there he darte—he’s 
hooked him with one iron, anyhow. He’s off! Mr. 
Bishop will have his hands full before he muckles 
that fellow, know. He ought to have this gun in 
hia boat, now.” 

A downward spank of the flukes upon the water 
which filled the starboard boat half way up to the 
thwarts, was the first response of the lively hump- 
back to the sting of the harpoon, and the next mo- 
ment she passed us like a lightning train behind 
time, the smooth sea boiling up to her gunwales on 
each side, the half-drowned crew shivering from their 
involuntary cold bath, and the after oarsman baling, 
with his big bucket, too. 

**Good-by!”” hailed the Bishop, with the chilly 
brine streaming from every thread. “ I’ll report you 
when I get up to the head of the harbor!” 

** Youn wont be long gettirg there, with that two- 
forty nag ahead of you,” the mate answered, though 
the other boat was by this time out of hearing. 
‘*Our stern chase will be a long one, boys, if he keeps 
up tbat head of steam. Lord Harry! see him go! 
and bis swinging booms working like a pair of en- 
gine-brakes,”’ alluding to the pectoral fins, which, in 
this species of whale. are long, formidable, and capa- 
ble of most impressire gestures, 

Right up to the farthest angle of the haven flew 
the fiery steed, dragging the light boat so near the 
rocks, that we thought the Bishop must either cut or 
be landed high and dry; but, with asudden whirl 
out he came again, driving directly at us, head and 
head. 

“Come here, Frank,” said Mr. Pomroy, “and let 
me get the gun ready. If we can’t get fast, I’ll try 
whether a bomb will cool his courage.” 

On he came, flashing by us at the same racing 
speed, tailand fins thrashing, and burying himself 
too soon ahead of us, to rise too late astern, but our 
warp, with a bowline in the end, was thrown at the 
right instant into the other beat, as cleverly caught 
by the quick-eyed Tahitian, and we fellinto the rear, 
rejoicing at the respite from labor at our oars. Our 
steed seemed to feel no addition to his burden, but 
towed two boats as easilyasone. Out to theentrance 
of the bay at the same rate of speed, then suddenly 
to the right about and in shore again. 

“Take the gun into your boat, Mr. Bishop,” said 
the mate. ‘ Here, Crow, pass her along, she’s al! 
ready and capped.” 

By great effurt, the boat was hauled up to a quar- 
tering position on the whale; a sharp report followed, 
and in a few seconds a dull thud was perceptible as 
the charge exploded within his body. He spouted 
blood a few times, and went down before we could 
get the second boat fast, surging heavily on the 
line. 

**We may bid good-by to him,” said the Bishop; 
**he’ll never come up again till he’s blasted. My 
line is slacked up now—the whale is on bottom.” 

We waited a sufficient time to satisfy ns all that the 
whale was dead, and then tried to haul bim up by 
the line, but might almost as well have attempted to 
weigh astone of the same bulk. A drug was then 
attached to the line to serve as a buoy by which to 
find him again, and bis pesition determined by a pe- 
culiar whitish streak on the face of the rocks and two 
irregular knolls on the shore. The hand-lead indicat- 
ed fifteen fathoms, rocky bottom. 

** Well, the old man told us, if we got a whale, to 
anchor him,” the mate said, with a laugh, “‘ and we 
have done 80, or rather our prize bas seen fit to 
ancbor himselt, thongh I don’t believe we shall ever 
weigh him again. But he is ‘sour grapes,’ to make 
the best of him; he wouldn’t tarn up more than 
thirty barrels, and that would hardly pay for getting 
him up and towing him out. Come, let’s go ashore,” 
he continued, ‘‘ and explore the country. Who knows 
but we way find a gold mine?” 

A favorable spot for landing and securing the boats 
was soon found near the bottum of the bay, and we 
all landed on ¢erra firma, invading the gocdly realm 
of the Czar Nicholas unceremoniously, and dispersing 
on a sort of unorganized raid in search of anything 
that might be of interest or value. Our researches 
developed nothing to repay the outlay of time and 
trouble. The snow still lay on the ground in some 
places, and where it was thawed, the surface was 
merely a heavy, soggy kind of turf, from which the 
water forced up at every step we took, like so many 
saturated sponges. 

“This is rather fatiguing exercise, the way our 
boots suck down into these bogs,” remarked Mr. 
Bishop, when we had all rallied near the boats again, 
disgusted with the result of our investigations. 

*“T’ve met with nothing yet but these everlasting 
knolls of water-logged turf, except here and there a 
belated snow-drift or a boulder of volcanic rock. 
There may be, as you suggested,a gold mine on 





Karaghinsky, or even a subterranean cavern of dia- 


monds,but I should say the ‘ surface indications’ were 
unfavorable for either. It’s easy to see what there is 
on the high land—snow first, last and always.” 

* But what do you think of the weather?” in- 
quired Mr. Pomroy. ‘“ There’s going to be a change, 
and the sooner we push out the better, if we want 
to sleep on board to-night. The ship has got a 
breeze, but she appears to be hove to under short 
sail. I can’t think why she doesn’t stand in, unless 
she has got a whale alongside.” 

The ship was full six miles from us, or nearly as 
far off as when we left ber in the morning, but a 
fresh breeze was blowing along shore trom the north- 
east, and a cold, wet mist coming with it which 
threatened erelong to obscure the ship entirely from 
tight. 

** Shove off the boats, men,” said the mate, impa- 
tiently. ‘ I’m afraid we’ve delayed too long already. 
We must pull and make up for lost time. Oar sails 
will draw as soon as we get out of the bight, though 
I am afraid we shall find the wind strong enough to 
oblige us to reef them.” 

** The quicker time we can make, the better for us,”’ 
replied the Bishop, now for the first time giving his 
opinion, with ill-concealed anxiety in his tone. 

**D» you think we shall huve a close fog?” asked 
the mate. 

“No sir,” the other answered, ‘‘no more than an 
open fog, or ordinary ‘ thick weather,’ as we call it. 
That’s not the danger I fear.” ' 

“ What then?” questioned Mr. Pomroy. 

“ Why, tbis wind will be likely to bring down more 
drift ice trom Cape Thaddeus, and if it sets in shore 
of the old barrier, we may be marooned, for we can’t 
pass through it with boats while it is in motion.” 

* That’s true,” said the mate. ‘ Pull hard, boys, 
let’s get an offing where we can see along shore.” 

We bent to our oars with a will, as even the least 
experienced of us understood this new cause for anx- 
iety, now that it was suggested. A stretch of a mile 
and a half brought us outside of the headlands, 
where we peaked the oars and set reefed sails, steer- 
ing for the ship, which was still dimly to be seen in 
the mist. A glance along the land to windward was 
sufficient to verify our fears. A fresh stream of ice 
was setting towards us, threatening tocut us off from 
the ship; but we stood on, assisting the progress of 
the boats with the paddles. For some little (me we 
had strong hopes of fetching past it, as the stream 
appeared to be not more than a mile wide, but when 
too late we perceived it approaching quickly, seem- 
ing to have acquired a sudden increase of velocity 
from a current or some other unlooked-for cause. It 
would overtake us, beyond all doubt, and we must 
run the ganntlet of some portion of it, but a mo- 
ment’s hesitation followed, as to the safest course to 
take. 

“What do you think, Mr. Bishop? Ship or 
shore?” 

** Shore!”’ was the reply, after another hasty glance 
at the advancing peril; and round went the boats’ 
heads towards the land, the sais were trimmed for 
the other tack and the oars manned for a vigorous 
effort. It was a case of life and death with us, tor 
we needed not to be told, that if our boats were 
crashed between the moving fragments, our fate was 
inevitable. Nearer and nearer it swept steadily down 
upon us; we rolled up the sails and took them in, 
trusting to the oars for our salvation. We had near- 
ly succeeded in clearing it, having only about three 
ships’ lengths to go, when the first loose pieces of the 
drift ground against us, crowding us to leeward, 
broadside off, but we redoubled our efforts, winding 
our way among them wherever an opening was af- 
forded, though still keeping a general direction 
towards the in-shore limit, where the line of clear 
water di-closed a haven of temporary safety. We 
led the way in our boat, the other following close to 
our steering oar, so far as was pussible, though some- 
times the opening through which we had passed 
would close before they could enter it. Again, ata 
word from the officer, as we swung between two large 
pieces, we all jumped out upon them, lifting the boat 
by the gunwales, and stamping off the edges of the 
ice under our feet at the same time, and thus dragged 
her into a clear space, to jump in again and pull for 
the next most promising spot. For the distance of 
about a hundred yards we thus fought for our lives, 
and all our efforts did not save the boats from being 
badly nipped, though luckily we were still able to 
keep them afloat. Ten minutes of almost superhu- 
tian effort were sufficient to place us once more in 
clear water, heading leisurely back to our inhospita- 
ble landing-place. 

The danger of our position may be better under- 
stood whev it is considered, that, although the stream 
of ice has, of course, one general set or drift, yet its 
various parts and fragments, acting upon each other, 
give and receive defiective motions more or less ec- 
centric and often rotatory. But aslight nip would 
be sufficient to stave and disable alight boat built 
of halt-inch cedar boards. There were no pieces of 
ice in this case heavy enough to injure a ship, other 
than by superticial chafing. We telt, therefore, no 
immediate uneasiness about the Gorgon, though the 
mist and the approach of night were now shatting 
her out from view. The old ice, through which she had 
forced her way the day before, would be swept away 
down the Kamtchatka shore, and this fresh install- 
ment, which was lighter, and leas formidable, would 
occupy its place for the present. Indeed, drift ice 
does not often coalesce with sufficient power to en- 
danger a stout ship, which may ciance to be merely 
beset in it. She may He to and drift with it, without 





fearful display of its power ia where its progress js 
opposed by a fixed obstruction, atthe land, or anoth- 
er body of stationary ice, causing it to overlap and 
pile up. 

A gun, fired at this moment from the ship, conveyed 
to our ears but a faint, rumbling report, the sound 
being borne off to leeward on the fresh breeze. We 
had no means of answering the signal at 80 great a 
distance. 

“Set the sail agdin, now, Frank,” said the mate, 
“ and keep the oars jogging, too. We must land, and 
get the materials for a fire before dark. If the ship 
stands in during the night, they can see the light of it, 
bat I don’t think she will. I am almost sare she has 
got a whale alongside, or she wouldn’t be lying to out 
there.” 

We sheered in near the shore and followed it up 
till we came to a placa that looked more favorable for 
a@ camping-ground than that where we had before 
landed. Here we hauled our battered and leaky 
boats ashore, carried them up high and dry, taking 
out all the loose articles, and turned them keel up 
about twenty feet apart, so as to form breastworks 
on two sides of our encampment. The ground here 
was not so wet at the other spot, and we soon had 
asnug space corduroyed with drift-wood, of which 
we found enough within a quarter of a mile to keep 
up a bontire through the night. In collecting it, 
another important discovery had been made. The 
rocky shore at low water revealed a bed of muscles, 
and our buckets were soon filled. With the hard- 
tack we had brought with us, we should not suffer 
from hunger for one day at least. Planting the boats’ 
masts firmly in the turf at the weather side of our 
camp we etretched up our sails, forming a “lee” or 
partial shelter from the cold wind. The two guns 
were looked after, and put in order for instant use, 
while the whaling-craft lay ready to be seized, for 
fresh traces of some large animal had been met with, 
and we jadged them to be those of the redoubtable 
polar bear. There was little fear that he would at- 
tack a party of twelve men at a bonfire, but our pre- 
parations were for offensive measnres. We meant 
to make the attack ourselves, if the beast came prowl- 
ing near us. 

Seated round our blazing fire of driftwood, we 
roasted our sbell‘ish, dried our clothes, and enjoyed 
supper with appetites sharpened by the fatigues and 
excitements of ourday’s adventures, With the usual 
light-hearted jollity of seamen, our recent peril in 
the ice-drift was made light of, and our present situ- 
ation on this desolate island, with the very uncer- 
tainty how long we might be imprisoned here, af- 
forded food for jokes and laughter. 

«* Old Nebuchadnezzar lived forty days on grass,” 
siid one. 

‘‘Grasa! where would he have found his grass if 
he had been turned out in this pasture?” asked 
another. 

“© Well, seriously,” qneried a third, ‘‘ what can we 
live on, if we are icebound here for a week?” 

‘““When we’ve stripped this muscle bed, we must 
hunt up another.” 

‘Not avery muscular dist,” said Mr. Bishop, “ if 
we are confined to that alone.” 

“ Bat if we go down to the high blaffs at the mouth 
of the bay and climb the rocks, we shall find birds’ 
eggs enough.” 

‘* Not an egg,” answered the next speaker. 
early in the season.” 

* Yes, that’s true—if it was two months later we 
might get eggs and young birds, too.” 

‘I think it we explore about here, we shall find 
seals, and we can live on them, I suppose, as well as 
the Eequimaux.” 

“What’e matter? Got grub enough,” queried 
Jim Crow, with his peculiar comical wink of the 
nostrils. 

** Where is it?” asked two or three at once. 

“ Hampback—anchor,” answered Crow. 
after to-morrow he come up—eat him.” 

A general roar ot laughter greeted this happy 
thought. Here, indeed, wasa magazine of provisions 
salted down in the bay, and forgotten. The inevita- 
ble operation of Nature’s laws would bring it to the 
surface after two or three days. 

But tired Nature asserted her rights after our pres- 
ent hunger was appeased, a watch was set, the mate 
taking the first part of the night himself, and the 
rest lay down round the bonfire. We buttoned our 
jackets round us, and slept as well as the cold, raw 
wind would permit. Now and then some one would 
wake, shivering, replenish the fire from the heap of 
drift-wood close at hand,gir about a few minutes for 
warmth, exchange a word or two with the lookout 
mounted on the boat’s bottom, and stretch out by the 
blazing fire again. 
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* LOOK TO THE GoD OF YOUR FATHERS ”—Henry 
Ward Beecher, in a recent sermon, dixcoursed thus 
in regard to the fair sex: ‘‘ Maidens, look to the God 
of your fathers If there be any one in this work! 
who cannot affsrd not to be a Christian, it is a wo- 
man. If there be any one whose beauty fudes as 4 


| flower, and whuse grace needs the sustenance of the 


ineffable; if fuere be any one whose power is in 
beaaty, in purity, goodness, itis a woman. If there 
be any one more than another upon whom blight talls 
more rudely; if there be any one more than another 





who is more burdened with griet, or more wrung with 
sorrow, it isa woman that is not a Christian. Tie 
ladder between her soul and Gui is not half so long 
as that between our souls and God. God made wo- 


much danger, a8 her own rate of progress to lee- | man to be better than man; and the perversion is 
ward is faster than that of the ive itself. Tne most | in proportion when she is worse.” 
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Che World in Miniature. 


MOTHER, HOME AND HEAVEN, 
The sounds that fall on mortal ear, 
As dew-drops pure at even, 
That soothe the breast, or start the tear, 
Are mother, home and heaven. 


A mother—sweetest name on earth, 
We lisp it on the knee, 

And idolize its sacred worth 
In manhood's infancy. 


A home—that paradise below, 
Of sunshine and of flowers, 
Where hallowed joys perennial flow 
By calm, sequestered bowers. 


And heaven—that port of endless peace, 
The haven of the soul, 

When life's corroding cares shall cease 
Like sweeping waves to roll. 


O, weep not, then, though cruel time 
The chain of love has riven; 

To every link, in yonder clime, 
Reunion shall be given. 


O, fall they not on mortal ear, 
As dew-drops pure at even, 

To soothe the breast, or start the tear, 
A mother, home and heaven! 

An inmate of a Cincinnati workhouse made a sen- 
sation the other day, by walking out of his cell with 
his tuce the color of a boiled lobster, pitted all over 
with what seemed to be the marks of the small-pox, 
now prevalent in that city. His evident anxiety to 
relieve the institution of his dangerous presence led 
to suspicion, and an examination showed that the 
pox-marks had been made by pricking the skin with 
a pin, and rubbing in croton oil. 


Probably the largest bell in the world is that at 
Moscow, which weighs about two hundred and fifty 
tons. It is nineteen feet high, and sixty-four feet in 
circumference at the moath. Though 215 years old, 
no person ever heard its tone, as it was never hung. 
The next largest bell is also at Moscow, weighing 
141,000 pounds, and is sometimes used. 


Considerably more than two-thirds of the work on 
the Suez Canal has been done, and if it goes forward 
at the preseht rate, it will be wholly finished within 
ten months. The present force at work on the canal 
is 17,000 men, and sixty dredging machines are work- 
ed day and night. 


The Louisville Courier-Journal gives an account 
of a young lady near Hickman, Kentucky, who 
has spent nineteen of her twenty-seven years in 
sleep. She wakes frequently tén or twelve times a 
day, but cannot remain awake more than sen or 
twenty minutes ata time. Her appearance is said to 
be rather prepossessing, and she is much more intel- 
hgent and well-informed than would be expected 
from one in her condition. 


A gentleman in a New York street-car paid by 
mistake a gold-piece instead of a three-cent piece to 
aconductor. The latter didn’t like the appearance 
of the coin, and so immediately passed it off on a boy. 
The boy was certain he had received a bad cent, and 
took it to the depot for redemption, where the original 
owner recovered it. 


Minnesota is in trouble about wolves. It pays a 
bounty of ten d: llars a head for their scalps, and this 
has been during the past year a charge upon the treas- 
ury of $11,300 The worst of it seems to be that the 
wolves are increasing in number, giving ground for 
the suspicion that some one is raising wolves. 


It is the pleasant custom of the patrons of the Vir- 
ginia City, Nevada, “opera house,” to throw paper 
darts at the actresses on the stage, endangering their 
eyes. A local critic thinks this better fun than 
“ throwing brickbats at the heads of Chinamen,” be- 
cause the ladies, when obliged to dodge one of these 
missiles, while singing a ballad, look so distressingly 
awkward. 

A ship captain has been found guilty of cruelty to 
boys, by a San Francisco court. One he flogged forty 
times on the voyage from New York, made him eat 
tobatco and drink salt water, a gallon at a time, to 
“ strengthen his longs,” until, as one of the witnesses 
said, “ his stomach puffed out like a toad’s.” 


An accident peculiar to the British railroad system 
occurred near Castle Howard on the third of this 


month. A passenger leaned forward to look out of 


the carriage window. The door was not fastened, 
and he shot out of the car while it was in full motion. 
Strange to say, he escaped with slight injuries. 
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Marriages, 








Tn this city, by Rev. Mr. Noyes, Mr. Charles A. Skinner 


and Miss Frances M. Smith; Mr. Joseph KE. Travis and 
Miss Henrietta Brown. 


By Rev. Mr. Connor, Mr. Robert P. Skelton and Miss 
Mr. Rankin, Mr. Isaiah Long- 


Sarah P. Park 
At Charl-stown, by Rev. 
fellow and Miss Emma F. Whitcomb. 


At Medford. by Rev Mr. Wait. Mr. 8. 
and Miss Belinda L. Nye. eee ae sauaee 
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Deaths. 











In this city, Mr. Nathaniel H. Gerry. 54; M 
y, Mr. > . Gerry. 54; Mrs Margaret 
Thaxt-r. 82; Mrs. Marv Prince, 80 Mrs, Mery C Nor- 


Cross, 80: Dr. John W Warren. 57: Mrs. Ann Parish, 49. 
At Somerville, Mr. Samuel T. John«on, 55. ‘ 

At A-linzton. Mrs. Sarah 4. Hat away, 82. 

At Newton Co:ner. Mra, Harri-t Emery, 79. 

At Holliston, Mrs. Esiher Bullard, 82. 

At Ww akeficld, Mr. bryant Hart, 45. 

At Framingham, Mr. Arad Mo r , 67, 


the present time. 
musical time, next summer. 

look out for patchwork in the way of laws. 
return to this country. 

million dollars. 

address is in an insane asylum. 

faces in church. 

beef tea are made from horse. 

of the “steam man.” 


to the poor. 


nets. 


Mauch in Wittle. 


Boston has started its public soup-houses. 
Poisoning is really one of the fine arts in France at 


There is talk of a musical jubilee in Boston, in the 
The tinkers are in session at the State House. Now 
Jeff Davis and the rest of the banished rebels will 
The debt of the State of New York is near forty 
The man who read the whole of Mayor Shurtleft’s 
An Englishman has been sent to jail for making 
New York has discovered that beef tongues and 


The Mayor of New Orleans has revoked the license 
He calls it a humbug. 
Chase now appears as a philanthropist, giving $500 


A Michigan farmer set a trap for a wolf that had 
been eating his sheep, and caught a neighbor. 
The Fishery Commissioners protest against gill- 


A Philadelphia firm made each of its employees a 
present of a life-insurance policy. 

A negro club in Mississippi has resolved that “the 
carpet-baggers can’t be trusted.” 

A Somerville minister has been arrested for steal- 
ing books in Boston. His name is Sine, and a bad 
sign he is. 

The bear on the Common has been killed and eaten. 
The deer cost him dear. 

General Grant says that plundering must cease. 
Good. We hope it will. 

The Duke of Montpensier is a dark-complexioned 
man, of slender figure, with a big mustache. 

The new suspension bridge at Niagara Falls has a 
span of 1190 feet, and is 190 feet above the river. 

A lager beer brewer in New Haven has excavated 
East Rock for a big vault. 

Baron Haussmann is getting up a colossal plan of 
Paris, to show how he has spent so much money. 
The proprietor of a Philadelphia theatre distrib- 
utes bread to the poor from his box-office. 

A bottle of whiskey and fifteen dollars is the price 
of a seal-skin in Alaska. 

Lord Napier has sent Grant one of Theodore’s Ara- 
bic Bibles, for devotional use. 
Chicago has had a wedding with $85,000 worth of 
presents. 
Brigham Young taxes his five drinking and billiard 
saloons $300 a month each. 
A yearling baby was carried off two miles by an 
eagle in Tennessee, the other day. 
Peanuts are a very exhausting crop—not less of 
jaws than of soil. 
An advertising agent, the first in Germany, has 
made a fortune at Berlin in two years. 
A Phi adelphia company has bought 50,000 acres of 
land near Norfolk, Va., at one dollar per acre. 








p° VEGETABLES THINK? A curious and inter- 

esting inquiry ; Instructions in hunting and trapping, 
illustrated: Near-sightedness, cause and cure; Choice of 
business; How to become an author; How to train ani- 
mals, including many curious, amusing and surprising 
tricks, illustrated; Magnets and magnetism; “Swiss 
honey ;"* Startling trick of songacents y) changing a man 
into a goat or other animal; Nut culture; Rich men of 
the world, and how they gained their wealth: Exposures 
of humbugs, quacks and swindles, by the author of 
‘“* Rogues and Rogueries;"" Trade secrets and money mak- 
ing manufactures; Hints for the household; Family 
recipes; Games, puzzics, magic and amusements for the 
young; and choice miscellany for all, in 


HANEY’S JUURNAL. 


Enlarged with new volume, giving over 1500 square 
inches of interesting and instructive reading matter, at- 
tractive illustrations. &c., each month, for On y Fifty 
Centsa Year. (@ This is no advertising sheet, trashy 
catchpenny or “ axe grinder '’—our aim is to give a first 
rate, carefully edited, and well printed and illustrated, 
paper at a very reasonable price. ‘The scarcely percep- 
tible profit on each subscriber pays us on our large eircu- 
lation. Now is the time to subscribe. Specimens 
‘Zc. by mail, or Sc. of newsdealers, none free. ‘Try it a 
A wlll pay you. JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 
assau street, New York. 5—3w. 


$100 a Month to Agents. 


ANTED First Class Agents Male and Female. We 
have nothing for curivsity seekers, but STEADY and 
very PROFITABLE employment for those who REALLY 
mean business, either LADIES or Gents. For full partic- 
ulars by return mail, address, enclosing a 3 cent stamp, 
C. L. Van Allen & Co., 48 New St., New York City. 


IMPORTANT TO PRINTERS. 
OLLERS made from our PATENT COMPOSITION 
ALWAYS RETAIN THEIR 8'CTION, do not harden, 
shrink, or crack, and can be re-cast. ‘(he ink does not dry 
on them, consequently they do not require wa hing daily, 
like other rollers—thus saving i &, time and materials 
used in washing. Send for a pamphlet containing recom- 
mendations from some of the best printers in the country. 

FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Dee 5- 6m 








45 Maiden Lane, New York. 
ANTED — AGENTS — $75 to $200 





will stitch em fol fuck, quilt, cord, bind, brald 
fe Cc t, cord, 
and embroider & most Loaner manner. Price 
only Ni Fully warranted for five years. We will 
pay for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more e ic seam than ours. It 
makes the “ Elastic Lock Btitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled 
apart without tearingit. We pay Agents from §75 to 
% rf month and ora ission from 





wi twice that amount can be made. Address, 

suce _ A oo PITTSBURGH, PA.; BOSTON, MASS., or 
CAUTION.—Do not be upon by other parties palmin, 

or ‘worthless cast-iron adie: se eng dared A same = or mae. 

wise. Ours is the only genuine and really practical cheap 

manufactured. 





— To Sell 


the 


best Knitting Machine 
ever invented. Will knit 20, stitches per minute. 
inducements to Agents. A AMERICAN KNITTING 


erybody. 
don Ridge, N. H. 


PATENT OFFICE 


Inventors who wish to take out Letters Patent 
are advised to counsel with 


IMU ININ 8C° 
37 PARK ROW, NY. 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


SCIENTIFIC AMBRICAN 


who have prosecuted claims before the Patent Office 
for over er, Years, 

Their AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PAT- 
ENT AGENCY isthe most extensive in the world. 
Charges less than any other reliable agency. A 
Pamphlet containing instructions to inventors, 


is sent ~—- 

tw A handsome Bound Volume, containing 150 
Mechanical engravings, and the United States Census 
by Counties, with Hints and Receipts for Mechanics, 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents. The Sorenriri¢ 
AmeEnicaN is the best and chea Weekly Illus- 
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AN AUTUMN EVENING 


The hectic afternoon to evening pale 
Now turns with nois less change; 

And o'er the hedgerows coloring down the vale, 
Looms gray the gabled Grange. 


And wan, too, on its western windows gray, 
The climbing clouds are cast— 

Earth’s winding-sheets, all edged with streaming spray, 
Forerunners of the blast. 


Twirled here and there in nooks about the lanes, 
The red leaves lie in heaps: 

And each ancestral crow within the planes 
An ominous silence keeps. 


The languid smoke, o'er orchards brown an4 bare, 
And leaf-strewn homypstéad tracks, 

Curls lazily into the livid air, 
From homes by yellow stacks. 


All nature seemeth held in deep suspense, 
As the impending storm — 

Now drawing nearer, and now swaying hence— 
Assumes no settled form. 


Big drops anon plash on the rutty road, 
And bursts the pent-up squall: 

The weary laborer seeks his snug abode, 
And gloom descends on all. 
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IVAN AND THERESE’S ADVENTURE. 


BY E J. WHITNEY. 
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= ' HE wolves are very plen- 

= ty in Russia, especially 

in the northern part, and 

many are the sad ac- 

cidents occasioned by 

4 these hungry, bloodtbirs- 

| tycreatures. The houses 

- ate few and far between, 

| the forests are immense, 

and in winter the roads 

are hardly passable, the 

snowis sodeep. Insum- 

mer, when Nature puts 

on her livery of emerald 

green, and the forest-fai- 

ries have loosened the 

ice bound streaxs, and 

set all their silver bells 

a-chiming,the severe cold 

of the previous winter is 

forgotten, and the howl of the wolf is not so often 
heard. 

Ivan Romanoff and Therese Bugard set furth one 
bright summer morning in quest of crimson-cheek«d, 
ruby-lipped strawberries. The dew lay glittering 
over the grass like diamonds, the flowers were just 
waking from their sluambers, the birds sang joyously, 
and brookleta tinkled merrily over mogs-grown 
stones, falling in a silver shower over the green leaves 
and grass waving its slender spires in the ecented 
summer wind. 3 

** Who would think the winter could be so long and 
cold when, we hear the birds sing, and the trolls are 
busy all the day?” said Ivan, as he carefully carried 
his little companion over a flowing stream. 

“IT wish it was summer all of the time,” replied 
Therese; ‘ for although we keep a fire all of the time, 
and have double windows and doors, the round white 
frost lays over the floor, and mamma is always cold, 
even when wrapped in furs, and she says she hates 
this freeze country, but loves /a belle France, where 
it is always beautiful.” 

“Ah!” replied Ivan, enthusiastically, “ it is beau- 
tiful here, when the snow lies many feet Ceep over 
the hills and valleys, and the heavy boughs on the 
pine trees seem to be covered with blossoms, and 
long crystal sprays swingintheson. Wrapped close- 
ly in furs, and sitting on a sledge with fleet horses 
bztore it, it is glorious to ride over the sparkling snow. 
How very happy I used to be, sitting between my 
dear parents aad gliding swifily over the smooth 
row.” 

* Did you ever see any wolves?” asked little The- 
rese, Clinging closer to her companion. ‘ Papa says 
one would eat me at a mouthful.” 

** May they never have the opportunity,” responded 
Ivan, fervently. ‘It is only two years ago last win- 
ter, when I saw a great many more than I ever de- 
Sire to seeagain. Oaly two years! and yet theyseem 
like ages. My father was summoned to Moscow on 
urgent basiness, and mother and I accompanied him. 
The weather had been extremely cold and the snow 
was very deep, and at every place where we stopped 
to change horses or stay over night, we heard fright- 
fal accounts of the wolves that were vriven out of 
the forests on account of tne cold and deep snow. 
We had only one more village to pass before reaching 
the city, and father resolved to reach the village 
before night, not thinking the wolves would attack 
us in the daytime. 

‘*T shall never forget that day! The snow lay over 
the fields, gold-white and glimmering, like stars; 
mimic hills ruse up in deep valleys, the teathery pine 
boughs were cv.vered with snow-blooms, and the 
leafiess branches were decked with crystal sprays. 
The sun shone brilliantly, and the bells rippled out 
on the frusty air with glad shouts and tivkling laugh- 

Beiore noon the san was hidden by pale-gray 
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and the snow fell in a silver shower, each flake as 
large as baby hands, 

“*What anise the wind makes sighing through 
the trees!’ said I, as a long, sad wail was borne cn 
the wind. 

‘* My father started, and, cracking his whip, the 
horses started forward snorting and plurging. Near- 
er and nearer came the long «aile, and the horses be- 
came almost unmanageable, for the puor creatures 
knew the wolves were apon us. 

*** Louk back and see if you can see them,’ said my 
father. 

**T rose and looked back, the snow half blinding 
me. There was only the snow whirling into great 
round and pointed heape. 

**¢Thank God!’ murmured my mother. 

Ina few minutes my father spoke again. 

“*We are not far from the village,’ said he, ‘and 
the road grows better. Look back once more.’ 

‘*T rose and cried out in terror, ‘ There are three 
close by us, they will overtake us!’ and I cried, Thes- 
sie, a8 1 never cried before, the tears freezing into 
white, round ba!ls.” 

** Hiclas!”’ cried Theesie, her French blood all afire 
at the recital. ‘ Helas! did you not fire with de /usi/, 
and the balls cut them down?’’ 

Ivan smiled, for the little girl was so excited she 
interspersed her speech with French words, for her 
p «rents were from France and Therese could remem- 
ber, befure coming to this freeze country, as her 
mother called Russia, the deep blue sky and fields of 
waving grass and grain, with shadows dark and fair, 
the vine-wreathed cottages with plats of flowers, 
blossoming, blooming, perfamiog the land, and, O, 
snch delicious fruits, it made her eyes dance to think 
of them. 

“ We had no musket or balls,”” replied Ivan; ‘our 
only weapon was a hatchet carried to repair the sledge 
if needtul. My heart sank down, cold and numb 
with fear, as a huge gaunt wolf, in advance of the 
others, almost touched my mother’s shoulder. The 
horses were wild with terror, and my father dared 
not trust the lines a moment to another, fur the least 
swerve of the sledge would cast us to the mercy of 
animals who bad never felta kindly impulse. Anoth- 
er moment and asavage head with hungry jaws made 
asvatch at my bead that I conld not avoid. There 
was @ sullen crash and I lay at the bottom of the 
sledge. Crash, crash went the blows, and looking up 
Isaw my mother, ber slight figure erect and her blue 
eyes flashing like stars, wield the batchet more effec- 
tually than it was ever wielded before. Nearer and 
nearer came the peck of bloodthirsty creatures, and 
my tather cut the leader free, and, as he dasbed away 
over the white drifts, with a wild yell, that seemed to 
freez2 my blood, a portion of the pack fulluwed; the 
rest however, ket steadily after us. 

“Toe snow had stopped falling, and the air was 

keen as printed needles, and, looking back, we saw 
the hurse rear and plunge madly, with shrieks of 
terror, as he was finally overcome by bis many foes. 
Those cries of agony ring yet in my ears. What 
could we do? we could not spare another horse, as 
we were illy supplied and made but slow progress. 
The wolves were gaining rapidly, but, O joy! tbe vil- 
tage was in sight, and we could see the blue smoke 
curling upward in the frosty air. We strove to shout 
tor help, but our tongues clove to the roof of our 
mouths, and not a sound escaped our lips. The 
wolves were close upon us, and I knew, by the stony 
look in my father’s eyes, that he had littls hopes of 
escape. Suddenly there was a shout and a volley of 
shots, and with howls of baffled rage the wolves 
turned towards the forest, where they were pursued 
and many of them killsd.” 
**Whata brave woman,” cried Therese, cheeks 
and eyes glowing. “Ah! I wish the dreadful crea- 
tures were cut into tiny bits. Bat who were the men 
that fired the shots?” 

““They were a party of men sent out to help trav- 
ellers who were full» ved by wolyés. My mother 
nearly fainted on hearing the shout, and my father 
clasped us close in his arms, thanking God for our 
satety. The story of my mother’s bravery became 
circulated over the villige, and many came to see the 
woman who had saved her husband and child by her 
bravery. O, if we had only died that day, all of 
our unhappiness woul i have been saved,” concluded 
Ivan, half to himself. 

** Isn’t there wolves in this forest?” asked Therese, 
timidly, atter a tew moments’ silence. 

“A great many, | suppose, but in summer they are 
usually a long way from the village. They are great 
cowards when alone, and 1 should not be afraid of 
several, unless the cold was severe and the suow deep. 
Look, look, Thesrsie, under that bush, and see the 
rosy cheeks and green dresses of the strawberries 
peep out from the slender spires of grass, like trolls 
peeping from the cups and bells of the flowers.” 

Therese gave acry of juy at the lovely sight, and 
all thought of ferucious wolves vanished trom her 
mind. Notso Ivan; he kept a sharp lookout about 
him, aud long before night started fur home, his bas- 
kets filled and covered with tresh green leaves and 
field Howers. They had not gone far ere they met a 
man who ingaired if they had seen any wolves, adu- 
ing, in an at.xious tone: 

** They are very plenty, for they killed several sheep 
and lambs for my master last night. You had better 
make haste bume,or the brutes may take you fur 
lambs.” 

“* Dry your tears, little Thessie,” said Ivan, sooth- 
ingly to the weeping child. ‘I do not think there is 





any danger, for similar excuses are often made for 
missing sheep. We will hurry home, however, for 
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clude, the wind blew with long, shuddering gusts, 


‘among the foes she feared. 
‘Ivan was instantly beside ber, waving bis torch and 





your > parents will be anxious about you, and once } 
there we can laugh at all the wolves in the world.” 

The brave boy did not tell how he had seen two 
fierce eyes peering savagely at bim through the bush- 
es as he passed. The sky became overcast with dark | 
clouds, and the distant muttering of thunder pro- 
claimed a shower near at hand. Therese could bard- 
ly keep pace with the flying feet of Ivan, who soon 
perceived how weary the little feet grew, and, as they 
must pass through a portion of the lonely forest, 
lvan resolved to stop until the shower was over, it 
being too dark to go further on account of the 
wolves. 

** What a noise the wind makes,” said he, sudden- 
ly, as @ long, faint = rose on the air and died | 
away. 

«I never heard it make such a noise betore,”’ the — 
bright tears rolling down ber dimpled cheeks; ‘‘ don’t 
you think it is the wolves?” 

‘It is too dark for us to go further,” said Ivan in 
cheertul tones, “and we will climb this tree and wait 
until the shower is over. See what great silver rain- 
crops kiss the leaves.” 

“Alas!” cried Therese, “it is indeed the wolves,” 
as the long wails came nearer, and the heavy crashes 
of thunder came and went unheeded. 

‘* Never fear, they cannot reach us here.”’ 

Therese closed her eyes, her pale lips repeating her 
childish prayer over and over again. 

**] have asked God to take care of us,” sbe said, 
laying her head on Ivan’s shoulder, with a trusting 
sizile, ‘and 1 know he will, for mamma says he has 
promised to, and he always keeps bis promises.”’ 

* He surely will, darling Thessie,” his voice husky 
with emotion. ‘‘How sadly I have neglected my 
prayers,” he continued, half to Limeelf, “‘ and motber 
used often to say, ‘ He is always able and willing to 
take care of his children.’ O, itis hard totrust when 
everything is so hard to bear.” 

It was no wonder Ivan’s heart was heavy, for his 
father was suspected of being engaged in a conspira- 
cy and banished to Siberia. The shock caused bis 
mother to become insane, the vast estate was claimed 
by the government, and Ivan and his mother found 
a home with Baron R»manoff’s youngest brother. 

Taking off his outer garment and wrapping Thes- 
sie cl. sely, for she was trembling with cold, he gath- 
ered her into his arms. With wild yells the wolves 
leaped in the air, and fell upon each other in their 
rage in finding the nice morsel they had scented so 
long beyond their reach. 

* Cling closely to this branch,” cried Ivan, struck 
witb a sudden thought, as he drew some matches 
from bis pecket. 

In a moment there was a flash of bluish flame, 
then a feeble, flickering flame. 

“Alas!” cried Therese, in despair, ‘it is too wet to 
ignite.” 

“There is a bright flame now,” replied Ivan, as 
the scarlet flames lit up the pale face of the child be- 
sile him, the shining rain, wet leaves, and the sav- 
age, snarling beasts beneath him. 

‘“*T am so cold,” sail Therese, loosing her hold of 
the limb she was clasping and extending her little, 
blue hands to the welcoe blaze. 

There was a wild, terrified shriek, and, before Ivan 
could extend a hand to save, Thessie had fallen 
With. a cry of horror 


shouting hoarsely. The torch was nearly consumed, 
and the limbs of the trees were so wet by the 
shower that it was impossible to light them. 

' “Speak to me, Thessie,” he cried, in an agony of 
fear and suspense as the child lay motionless. 

Raising the senseless fourm in his aro:s he endeav- 
ored to reclimb the tree from which Thessie had fall- 
en, but his efforts were in vain. A wild prayer for 
help trembled on his lips as the torch gave fortha 
feebler flame. In all his afterlife Ivan never expe- 
rienced such agony again! As if in answer to his 
prayer, shouts and sounds of horns with reports of 
muskets, cawe ringing like music to the brave lad on 
the still night air.. Ivan shouted in reply, and near- 
er, ueafer, came the welcome shouts, thrilling his 
heart witt-j 'y. 

“* May they come it time,” he groaned, as witha 
flickering tiame the torch went ont. 

Oe wolf seized him by the shoulder, another 
caught Thessie’s white dress in his cruel jaws. 

_ * Help, help!” cried Ivan, making frantic efforts to 
free himself and grasping the wolf by the throat that 
hal assailed Thessie. 

The next moment there was a trampling of feet, 
waving torches and musket shots, and Ivan fell sense- 
lesa as Several men sprang into sight 

On recovering his senses he found be was in his un- 
cle’s house, and his mother, with eyes tull of love, 
bending over him. 

*-O mother, darling mother,” he exclaimed, throw- 
ing his arms about ber neck, ‘‘ you know me at last, 
but, O, is Thessie safe?” 

** Yes, thanks be to God who gave you, my beloved 
son, strength and courage to save her,” replied bis 
mother, in ber old, soft, loving voice. 

There was a patter of little feet, ascream of joy, 
and Thessie’s white «rms were round Ivan's neck, 
her clear, childish voice calling him her ‘‘ dear, good 
Ivan.” 

Ivan was made a hero, just »s he ought to have 
been, but the brave boy insisted that any one would 
have done the sarre in his place, and that one of 
Thessie’s j>tty ringlets was more precious to bim 
than the severe vound in bis shoulder gave him 
pain. The imminent dangerof her only son restored 
the reason of the baruness, and Ivan often said in 
afterlif.: 


“The s sun ar ere brilliantly through the darkest 
j clend that ever hung over my life.” 

M nsieur Bugard took no rest until he had laid the 
| case of Baron Romanoff before the authorities. and 
on investigation it was ascertained that the baron 
was innecent, and his liberty and estates were re- 

| stored him with several thousand roubles from the 

| czar. The baron was summoned from Siberia, ani 
in all Russia there were not happier hearts than those 

| of the rennited family and frienis and relatives of 

' Baron Romanoff, including Monsieur and Madame 
Bugard 

Thessie in her white dress and cherry ribbons flit- 
ted among the admiring guests, like a radiant hum- 
ming-bird, telling over and over again of her adven- 


| ture in the lonely forest, adding, with a wise little 


shake of her pretty head: 

**] should bave been eaten by the terrible wolves 
if it had not been tor Ivan, and papa and mamma say 
I do very right to love bim with all my heart.” 

And Ivan would reply, with a grave smile, “ It 
was God that saved us, Thessie. Without his help we 
should both have never seen the sunlight of another 
day ” 








Humors of the Day. 


TOBACCO—BY A SMALL BOY. 

Tobacco grows sometbing like cabbages, but I nev- 
er saw none of it boiled, although I have eaten boiled 
cabbage and vinegar on it; and I have heard men 
say that the cigars that was given them on election 
day for nothing, was cabbage leaves. Tobacco stores 
are mostly kept by wooden Injuns, who stand at the 
door to try to fool little boys by «ffsring them a bunch 
of cigars, which is glued to the Injan’s banda, and 
made of wood also. Hogs do not like tobacco, neith- 
erdol. I tried to smoke acigar once, and it made 
me feel like Epsom salts. Tebacco was invented by 
a man named Walter Raleigh. When the people saw 
him smoking, they thought it was a steamboat, and 
as they had never seen a stean boat, they was fright- 
ened. My sister Nancy is a girl. I don’t know 
whether she likes tobaccv or not. There is a young 
man named Leroy. He was standing on the steps 
one night, and he had a cigar in his mouth, and he 
said be didn’t know assbe would like it, and shesaid, 
‘* Leroy, the perfume is agreeable.” Bat the next 
morning when my big brother Tom lighted bis pipe, 
Nancy said, ‘‘ Go out of the house, you horrid crea- 
ture; the smell of tobacco makes me sick” Snvff is 
Injan meal made out of tobacco. I took a little 
snuff once and then I sneezad. 
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FORK BY WHOLESALE. 

While in conversation afew days ago with an old 
“apostate,” who was (ist-llos shiped a few years ago 
for not paying tithe, we asked him what he thought 
of that system ; to which, elevating hiseyebrows, and 
leaning his bead thoughtfully to one side, he thus re- 
plied in brief: 

** You see, I was always very particular about pay- 
in’ up for a long time after I got there. Finally, it 
came a fall, when I bad ten very fine hoge. Well, to 
do the equare thing, I drove one of ’em up to the 
tithing yard, and butcbered the rest, and set in to 
cuttin’ up. Well, sir, about the time I got it done, 
bere come one of Brighaw’s clerks, and took one- 
tenth of the hams, one tenth of the shoulders, one- 
tenth of the lard, and so on clear through. Soon 
after, here come the bishop, and insisted op a dona- 
tion for such a purp se, and not long after somebody 
for something else, and, sir, when I got through, | 
found I bad the meat of just one hog left. Well, I 
went up tosee the president about it, and what do 
you think he said? ‘ Just go home and ask the Lord 
about it, and see if he don’t tell you if Brother Brig- 
ham’s mathematics are right; that you’ve only given 
the Lord his share.’ Well, I went home, and didn’t 
say uch, but I thought the Lord was very fund of 
pork.” 
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AN INDIGNANT WIFE. € 

Av indignant wife recently visited an Indiana 
judge and solicited his authority in compelling tke 
return of a truant husband. “ But, my dear mad- 
am,” said the bashful official, “I can’t make him 
come back.” “An’ what’s the reason ye can’t, I'd 
like to know?” ‘‘ Why he is a tree man, and can go 
where he pleases.” ‘An’ can he doail that ye say?” 
“Certainly; but then you can get adivorce.”’ ‘An’ 
allow him to go about with the creature whenever 
he pleases.” ‘* Yes.” There was an expression of 
indignant surprise on the woman’s face as she in- 
quired, ‘‘ Was ye ever a mother, judge, did ye ever 
have any children?” The judge thought he never 
had. “ Then don’t be after talking to me about a di- 
vorce,” and she swept indignantly trom the room. 








A FORGETFUL MAN.—An oblivious gentleman 
called upon the city clerk a few days since, for a li- 
cense, but when questioned had forgotten the name 
of his intended. He sat down and sciatehed his 
head for a time, bat in vain, he could not bring 
itto mind. At last he ciphered out that her last 
name was ——, but could not remember any mure of 
the desired information. The clerk gently suggested 
that he retire and make the necessary inquiries. 
Waking from his dreamy state he thought it might 
be ratuer a good plan, and accordingly mizzled, to 
tind the lady and blias, if he did noi forget upon the 





way what he was after. 






































